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SYLLABUS OF A COURSE IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 102— PHILOSOPHY 12 


The rough notes and suggestions furnished in this syllabus are but 
words along the way. They merely attempt to indicate a point of view 
for the consideration of the general problem of education conceived in 
a philosophical spirit and yet in accordance with scientific method. It 
is hoped that they may afford the student some aid in two directions: 
(a) in enabling him to follow the general progress of the course in the 
Philosophy of Education, and (6) by a little classification to systematize 
his knowledge to a degree. What is offered in this outline may smooth 
the ground somewhat: anything further would be valueless unless it were 
worked out with a completeness altogether beyond the scope of a syllabus. 
Its purpose is to guide and here and there offer rough notes of criticism 
or interpretation. It is recognized that in several sections indulgence in 
generalization has destroyed thoroughness in detail. A syllabus, at best, 
is only provisional. The outlines and references may prove suggestive 
in some directions: they are not intended to be exhaustive in any direc- 
tion whatever. The effort to be immediately practical is postponed in 
favor of a study of what education has meant in the past and its signifi- 
cance in the intellectual and spiritual life of the present —in other words, 
in favor of a study of the idea of the educational process in its organic 
wholeness. The method of the syllabus is admittedly somewhat tenta- 
tive. As such, it is regarded merely as a working hypothesis —a plan of 


action —to be justified by results, and is subject to both criticism and 
revision. 
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I. THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


ql. THE PROBLEM OF PHILOSOPHY 


1. Meaning of ‘ philosophical theory ’— Human experience 
as the material of philosophy. 

2. Philosophy, as a reflective study of experience, aims: 

(a) to give a comprehensive view of reality as revealed in 
experience. This element of universality, of unity and synthesis, 
is perhaps the fundamental characteristic of philosophy. 

(6) to furnish a systematic interpretation of the presupposi- 
tions of human experience. The sciences assume the possibility of 
real knowledge: philosophy, as theory of knowledge, takes upon 
itself to inquire into the truth of such an assumption. 

(c) to become an art of life, based upon scientific principles. 


gil. THE RELATION OF THE SCIENCES TO PHILOSOPHY 


1. Historical relations — Compared as to subject-matter and 
method — Philosophy not a mere aggregate of the sciences: rather 
the organism of which the various sciences are the organs — Phi- 
losophy does not aim so much to bring to light new facts as to 
reveal the value and the significant connections of the facts 
brought to light by the various sciences. 

2. The science of education, for example, deals with the 
main features of the area which the subject-matter comprises: 
the philosophy deals with its boundaries, or its place in the terri- 
tories of knowledge. The science of education, in other words, 
has to do with the theory of education as isolated by itself: the 
philosophy, while presupposing the science, is the theory of the 
relations of education to other sciences and to the known world 
in general. 


ql. THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


1. Three divisions of philosophy: philosophy of nature; 
philosophy of the mind; philosophy of the Absolute — The phil- 
osophy of education as part of the philosophy of mind. 

2. The philosophy of education aims: 

(a) to trace the significance of education in its main out- 
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lines as a conscious, historical effort towards human evolution: 
in other words, to trace the relations of education to the other 
activities of civilization. 

(b) to determine the meaning and purpose of the educa- 
tional process in its functional relation to the wider intellectual 
and social process of the present and to the general process of life 
and reality. This involves an inquiry into the essential nature 
of the logical presuppositions which make the process possible. 

3. The foundations of the philosophy of education are found 
in: 

(a) the philosophy of mind, as it is revealed in the history 
of civilization and in society as at present constituted. 

(b) the doctrine of evolution, by means of which the theory 
of education may be given a distinct relationship to the facts of 
the wider organic and social process. 

(c) the doctrine of idealism, as affording a standard of 
interpretation by means of which the ethical and educational 
significance of the processes and influences of the civilization 
of the past and the present may be estimated. 


REFERENCES : 

Of Introductions to philosophy any one of the following would 
furnish the preparation necessary to a course such as is outlined 
in the present syllabus: Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics; 
Marvin, Introduction to Philosophy; Paulsen, Introduction to 
Philosophy; Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics; Watson, An Out- 
line of Philosophy. The more important sources of material for 
the philosophy of education will be indicated in connection with 
the respective chapters. The various lists make no pretension to 
completeness. A few of the works which would naturally form 
the nucleus of source-material are the following: Alexander, 
Moral Order and Progress; Aristotle, Ethics, and Politics; Bald- 
win, Mental Development, I-II, also, Development and Evolu- 
tion; Bosanquet, The Psychology of the Moral Self, also, The 
Philosophical Theory of the State; Bryant, Educational Ends; 
Butler, Meaning of Education; Caird, The Social Philosophy of 
Comte; Davidson, A History of Education; Dewey, School and 
Society; Green, Prolegomena to Ethics; Harris, Psychologic 
Foundations of Education; Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, 
also, Mind in Evolution; Hoffding, History of Modern Phi- 
losophy; Horne, The Philosophy of Education; Mackenzie, Intro- 
duction to Social Philosophy; Minsterberg, Psychology and Life; 
Nettleship, Lectures on Plato’s Republic; O’Shea, Education as 
Adjustment; Paulsen, A System of Ethics; Plato, Republic; 
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Rosenkranz, Philosophy of Education; Royce, The World and 
the Individual; Spencer, Sociology; Stout, Analytic Psychology; 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism; Windelband, A History of 
Philosophy; Wundt, Ethics, I-III. 


FuRTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY: 

1. The need of a philosophical basis for educational theory. 

2. The historical relations of philosophy and the sciences. 

3. Educational theory as influenced by special sciences. 

4. The philosophy of education as a criticism of educational 
categories. 

5. Problems of philosophy or education in their relation to the 
social consciousness of a period. 


II. THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF EDUCATION — 
EVOLUTION AND IDEALISM 


IV. EVOLUTION AS A WORKING HYPOTHESIS 


1. The idea of evolution is the largest generalization yet 
made in scientific views of the world and is the dominating idea 
in the intellectual life of the present. Educational theory has so 
far remained almost unaffected by the evolutionary method of 
study, and this for two reasons: (a) the naturally conservative 
character of education, and (b) the influence of inherited educa- 
tional doctrine. At the present time, however, a reconstruction 
of the theory of education in the light of the evolutionary method 
is coming to be recognized as both inevitable and desirable. 

2. As a working hypothesis evolution maintains (a) that 
the changes going on throughout the universe are not chaotic 
or unrelated but follow an intelligible course from one state of 
things toward another, and (b) more particularly that the 
course which they follow is one of differentiation and integration. 
The two most impressive inductions (from another point of 
view they are its presuppositions) from the evolutionary method 
of study are, first, the continuity of existence, the organic oneness 
of all things in spite of the great contrasts in the spheres of 
mechanism, chemism, organism and spirit ; second, that existence, 
so far as we know it in nature and mind, is dynamic, in a continual 
process of becoming. In the syllabus, then, evolution is accepted 
as a working hypothesis. It is presupposed that the natural and 
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social orders are parts of one organic process, and, in some way 
or other, form one cosmos. Man’s living nature, therefore, is 
related to the nature of all life. In thus making man in his entire 
nature subject to evolutionary law an advantage is presented to 
the cause of education. Man is viewed as the outcome of the 
creative process of the world, and education becomes the last 
and highest form of evolution. 

3. The basis of the educational process in organic and social 
evolution. Is there anything in the process of education as a 
fact of our experience by means of which educational theory may 
be brought into definite relationship with the facts of organic 
and social evolution? 

(a) In man as compared with the lower animals there is 
found (i) a more completely organized nervous system, (ii) a 
more complex psychical life, (iii) a corresponding lengthening 
of the period of infancy. An adequate interpretation of the 
meaning of infancy was not forthcoming prior to the rise of the 
doctrine of evolution as a scientific method. 

(b) The presuppositions of the life process in organic and 
social evolution are organism and environment. In both spheres 
the life-process is a process of adapting the organism to its 
environment. 

(c) Education, in its widest sense, is a process of adaptation, 
made possible and necessary because of the period of infancy in 
the individual, and in this way has formed an integral part of 
organic and social evolution. The lengthening of the period of 
infancy renders education at once possible and imperative. 


{V. IDEALISM AS A PRINCIPLE OF INTERPRETATION IN 
NATURE AND HISTORY 


1. Judgments of fact and judgments of worth as integral 
elements in the process of intelligence — The danger arising from 
confusion of standards at the present time — According to the 
view advanced in the preceding section the law of evolution is 
recognized as a universal method of nature, of which man in his 
entire being is the highest and final product. It is important to 
recognize, however, that evolution, strictly interpreted, merely 
asserts that the universal state of all things is one of change or 
becoming, and that this change takes place in accordance with 
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rational law. In other words, it is a law or method according to 
which a particular reality manifests itself: it does not attempt to 
furnish information concerning the ultimate nature of that reality. 
For evolution the question is one of fact primarily, not one of 
worth. Educational theory, however, being normative in its 
character, implies an estimation of reality. Is it possible to 
establish any relation between ‘development’ and ‘ essential 
nature’? Evolution is the process of the world’s ‘ becoming.’ 
Does the acceptance of evolution, or the process-view, as a prin- 
ciple of explanation leave us with the mere change of Heraclitus, 
or are there any fixed limits within which the Becoming moves? 
(Compare the problems to which the opposition between the 
process-view of Heraclitus and the permanence-view of Par- 
menides gave rise.) Are the ‘ facts’ of evolution merely provi- 
sional? Idealism maintains that ‘evolution’ is a process to be 
explained, not itself an explanation. 

2. The theory of evolution is an assertion of the unity of life. 
For it a thing out of relation is not a thing at all. Every existing 
thing is determined to be what it is by its relation to other things. 
Any existing thing is a stage in a process of relationing. To 
know one thing completely would imply a knowledge of the entire 
world of possible experience. This position idealism accepts ; 
but, in addition, it maintains that existence (as a system of things 
in relations) means existence for some consciousness. Reality 
as a continual process exists for a conscious subject. To speak 
of a real object, or matter, existing apart from all or any con- 
sciousness involves us at once in self-contradiction. This is the 
first fixed term or limit which idealism sets to evolution. 

3. Idealism, further, attempting to take into account all the 
facts of consciousness (among which unquestionably are judg- 
ments of worth, as well as judgments of fact), maintains that the 
true nature of any process is to be found only in the final form 
which it assumes. In their interpretation of this conception lies 
the importance of the contribution of Aristotle and Hegel to the 
philosophy of evolution. Evolution attempts to explain in terms 
of the antecedent, merely. According to the idealistic view the 
true nature of the cause becomes apparent only in the effect. 
Ultimate explanation must look to the end of the process. This, 
then, is a second limitation set upon evolution as final explanation. 

The principle of evolution in its explanation of the world- 
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process marks off the four fairly well-defined stages, the cosmical, 
the chemical, the organic, and the rational. Le Conte describes 
evolution through these several stages, as “ continuous progress- 
ive change according to certain laws and by means of resident 
forces.” In this conception it will be noted (a) that the evolu- 
tionist regards the world as a unity which has within it the princi- 
ple of self-development, and (b) that this unity gives rise to new 
forms of reality. Reality then is an organic system containing 
within itself its own principle of development —a principle of 
development or activity, which, while retaining its identity, origi- 
nates new and qualitatively distinct forms of energy, culminat- 
ing in the self-conscious activity of man. Evolution, finding its 
last and highest form in the progress of man, is not therefore the 
emergence of something out of nothing, but the manifestation of 
that which from another point of view eternally is. 

On the basis of this ontological construction of evolution, 
namely, that existence means existence for some consciousness, 
and that the final standard of worth is found in the final stage 
of the process, it is assumed that the process of Reality as we 
find it in experience is the gradual manifestation of a living, self- 
determining Spirit, creative in nature and in the human life of 
man, not different in kind from the human consciousness in which 
it manifests itself most fully. (Compare Spencer’s statement 
found in Principles of Sociology, § 659: ‘ Consequently, the final 
outcome of that speculation commenced by primitive man, is that 
the Power manifested throughout the Universe distinguished as 
material, is the same Power which in ourselves wells up under the 
form of consciousness ’; also Huxley’s statement in Evolution and 
Morality, p. 35: ‘In man there lies a fund of energy, operating 
intelligently and so far akin to that which pervades the universe 
that it is competent to influence and modify the cosmic process.’) 

There are various ways, of course, in which the relation of 
the individual life to this Spiritual Principle may be conceived. 
Three may be noted: (a) the monistic type, represented by 
Spinoza, (b) the monadistic type, represented by Leibnitz, (c) the 
organic type, represented by Aristotle and Hegel. The Organic 
conception, recognizing the demand of intelligence to see in the 
world a real unity of elements, and of the moral nature for some 
relative independence of the elements within the unity, seems 
to do fuller justice than either of the others to the facts as well 
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as the needs of life. The philosophical basis, then, on which the 
doctrine of the syllabus rests is that of an idealistic monism — 
the monism which recognizes a spiritual principle revealed in 
nature and in human life: in that common reason of humanity 
to which nature is organic, which unites mankind and is the 
ultimate source of that upward movement which constitutes 
human progress. 


{ VI. CERTAIN IMPLICATIONS OF THE IDEALISTIC CON- 
STRUCTION OF EVOLUTION 


Philosophical interpretation begins with facts vitally related 
in experience and attempts to discover their implications. To 
indicate the significance for the theory of education of the two 
hypotheses, evolution and idealism, is the task of subsequent 
sections. In the present connection it is necessary to indicate 
some of the more important implications of the general interpre- 
tation of experience advanced in the preceding section. 

1. An analogy from a lower order of existence is an insuf- 
ficient explanation of a higher order of existence. (Compare the 
phrases ‘ mental assimilation,’ ‘organic function,’ ‘ society as an 
organism,’ ‘adjustment to environment,’ etc.) The higher as 
the more perfectly realized existence interprets the lower, (1. e., the 
incomplete and imperfect existence,) by showing the purpose of 
the latter. It is important, further, to distinguish between the 
origin of an institution, and its validity or worth. The ethical 
significance of the family, for example, at the present time is not 
affected by its origin. This is true also of the other institutions, 
and of art, morality and religion. 

2. If in social evolution is found the last and highest mani- 
festation of the Principle which is at work in the world, philosophy 
must gain the materials for its account of the nature of Reality 
for the most part in the social and ethical life of man. 

3. Man apart from nature becomes an unreal abstraction. 
The world without and the world within are not two separated 
worlds, but are necessary counterparts of each other. Nature, 
accordingly, cannot be treated as a mere mechanism. Since the 
world cannot be defined apart from mind, it is plastic to mind: 
it is virtually what the mind makes of it. It has ministered to 
mind as a means of expression. It is plastic to man as Reason. 
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Civilization is a witness to the correspondence between the course 
of nature and the mind of man; a witness also to the adaptation of 
nature to the education of human intelligence. In their larger 
significance nature and civilization are phases of one spiritual 
movement. 

4. Evolution and Idealism together find in the movement 
towards completer individualization (through differentiation and 
integration) a principle of interpretation for the organic and 
social processes. This principle of individuality must occupy a 
central position in any interpretation of social evolution. The true 
nature of the human individual consists in a process through 
which he comes to be what in ‘idea’ he is. Education has its 
center in personality. 

5. On the other hand, since on the idealistic theory the world 
in its completeness is the manifestation of a meaning or purpose 
in a life, the ideal of the individual must move within the limits 
of that larger order which is working itself out in the world. 
REFERENCES : 

(a) Concerning the doctrine of Evolution, — Baldwin, Development 
and Evolution, also, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology; 
Clodd, Primer of Evolution; Cope, Primary Factors of Organic 
Evolution; Darwin, Origin of Species; Huxley, Evolution and 
Ethics; Osborne, From the Greeks to Darwin; Royce, The Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy; Spencer, First Principles. 

(b) For materials concerning the interpretation of the meaning of 
infancy outlined above, consult, Butler, ‘Anaximander on the Pro- 
longation of Infancy in Man,’ in Classical Studies in Honor of 
Henry Drisler, also, Meaning of Education, pp. 3-34; Chamber- 
lain, The Child, pp. 1-9; Drummond, Ascent of Man; Fiske, Out- 
lines of Cosmic Philosophy, Il, chs. 16, 21, 22; Destiny of Man, 
pp. 35-76, also, Through Nature to God; Tyler, The Whence and 
Whither of Man. 

(c) Concerning the doctrine of Idealism, — Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality; Caird (E) art. “ Metaphysics” in Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, also, Social Philosophy of Comte; Caird (J), Philosophy of 
Religion; Fraser, Philosophy of Theism; Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethics; Haldane, The Pathway to Reality; Howison, The Limits 
of Evolution; McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology; Mel- 
lone, Philosophical Criticism and Construction; Paulsen, Intro- 
duction to Philosophy; Ritchie, Darwin and Hegel; Royce, The 
W orld and the Individual; Schiller, Humanism; Schurman, Ethical 
Import of Darwinism; Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism; Sturt, Per- 
sonal Idealism; Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics; Ward, Natural- 
ism and Agnosticism; Watson, Christianity and Idealism. 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY: 
1. The relation between the natural and the social order. 
2. Is education a natural science? 
3. The categories of potentiality, purpose, change, individuality, 
activity. 
4. ‘Origin’ and ‘validity’ in ethics and education. 
5. Implications of the educational process. 


III. PHILOSOPHY OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


{ VII. THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


In attempting to discover an answer to the question, What 
is the life of man? Plato says that it is not best to begin with the 
study of the life of an individual man, but first of all to look at 
human nature where it can be seen on a large scale, or “ writ 
large,” as he says, in the broad outlines of history and human 
society. In history is to be found the growing realization of that 
system of life which is proper to true human nature. To history 
we must have recourse for the method of spiritual evolution, con- 
ceived as a system. The present section attempts to sketch in 
barest outlines a methodology such as will furnish our third educa- 
tional foundation. 

1. Historical theories: three types, (a@) indeterministic type, 
(b) biological type, (c) teleological type. 

2. Reasons for accepting the teleological view: (a) the 
adaptation of environment to personality; (b) without the tend- 
ency to self-maintenance and race-maintenance there is no ‘ strug- 
gle for existence,’ (c) the tendency to organization implies 
purpose — The apparent antagonism between nature and the 
moral life — Civilization as the last, complex, but orderly and 
purposeful phase in the evolution of life — Through history the 
unfolding of a moral purpose and the progress of a spiritual 
discipline. 

3. Man and nature — Man as the interpretation and inter- 
preter of nature — Nature as intelligible and man intelligent — 
The natural conditions of life — Development of the feeling for 
nature — The religion of nature. 

4. ‘ Activity’ as the fundamental datum in individual and 
race psychology —‘ Action’ as a fundamental category of his- 
torical synthesis — ‘ Social’ experience — Society as a medium 
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for the communication and transmission of experience — The 
gradual projection of social tendencies into social ideals — Social 
heredity through (a) tradition, (b) education — Growth of ex- 
perience through (a) increase in its objective content, (b) the 
number of its cognizers. 


{ VIII. THE ‘CONTENT’ OF CIVILIZATION 


In the following analysis of the more important elements of 
civilization, the attempt is made to indicate such as have been (a) 
persistent, (0) cultural, 1. e., distinguishing man from the animals, 
(c) of service in enabling man to progress independently of mere 
heredity and natural selection. Civilization has its basis in the 
active moulding of his environment by man in the interests of 
human life — The gradual transition from the moulding of nature 
to the moulding of mind— Property — Invention of tools — 
Means of communication — Education. 

Civilization, then, as a progressive articulation and realization 
of human nature, implies: 

1. Science, as Knowledge and as Instrument of Control. 
The subjugation of nature through work, observation, invention 
and cooperation — The significance of productive industry in de- 
termining social structure, the primary culture manifestations, and 
religious ideas — The sciences as the methods of controlling the 
processes of social life— Their significance in the material, 
intellectual and ethical life of man. 

2. Language. In the history of the race language performs 
a two-fold function: (@) it makes classification of experiences 
and reasoning possible, and thus, science, philosophy and history, 
and (b) it provides a means for the distribution and tr~1smission 
of experience. 

3. Art and Literature. Nature and art — Art and science — 
The nature sense in art and literature — Art as a social phenome- 
non and a social function — The element of idealism in common 
life— Art as an expression of popular feelings and ideals — 
Judgments of worth — Art as liberating and deepening human 
experience — The element of nationality in art — Art and religion 
— Art and literature as factors in social evolution. 

4. Social and Political Institutions. The conception of a 
‘state of nature’ — The theory of ‘natural’ rights —Is mor- 
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ality the basis of law, or law of morality? — The relation of cus- 
tom to law and morality— The systematization of custom — 
What determines rights — Society as maker of ‘ values ’ — Jus- 
tice — The function of institutions in the distribution and trans- 
mission of the spiritual possessions of society. 

5. Religion. Religious influence of the natural world — 
Nature and social life as sources of religious ideas — Definition of 
religions in terms of their common principle rather than in terms 
of their content — Essential unity of the religious principle — 
Stages in the development of the religious consciousness — Re- 
ligion as a social phenomenon — Historical relations of religion 
and morality — The ethical movement in religion. 


{ IX. MODERN CIVILIZATION AS AFFECTED BY THE CIVIL- 
‘IZATIONS OF GREECE, ROME AND JUDEA 


1. The Greek View of Life. The ideal of individual free- 
dom in thought and action— The regulative principle in Greek 
life — The discovery of method in thought and action — Greek 
science and philosophy — Art and idealism in Greek life — The 
moral element in Greek culture — Contribution to the theory of 
education and culture. 

2. Roman Life and Character. The characteristic Roman 
virtues — The discipline of the will through law and order — 
Roman imperialism — The Roman humanitas — The preparation 
of the world and the preparation of the spirit. 

3. Judaism and Christianity. The natural and the spiritual 
— The unity and spirituality of God — The Hebrew sense of sin 
a higher idealism than that of Greece and Rome — The concep- 
tion of personality — The new synthesis — The Christian view of 
human nature — Christianity as a religion of reconciliation and 
adjustment — Christianity and the ideal of service — The social 
conscience and the social problem as outcome of Christianity — 
Hebraism — Hellenism — Humanism. 


qX. THE THEORY OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


1. The theory assumes: (a) the unity of mankind; (b) a 
development of man — Advantage of the theory — The unity of 
mankind manifesting itself in an organic process of development 
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— The fact of social heredity — The common intellectual life of 
humanity — The evolution of morality — How the history of 
man’s development throws light upon the individual life — The 
ethics of the individual life in relation to the ethics of the social 
whole — Progressive character of moral ideals— Man as the 
educable animal — Self-consciousness — Social evolution through 
conscious selection — Education as ‘conscious’ evolution, the 
last and highest phase of the evolutionary process — The trans- 
mission of the spiritual possessions of the race. 

2. The postulates of Idealistic Ethics. The moral ideal, 
while dependent on social relations, is not, ultimately, their prod- 
uct — The metaphysical ground of social union or community. 


{ XI. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


The aim of a philosophy of the history of education is two- 
fold: (a) to indicate the unity and continuity of the educational 
process with the wider social process, and (b) to trace the parallel- 
ism between educational theory and general philosophical theory. 
The educational problem is always a social outcome. In like 
manner the dominating philosophical thought of a period has a 
formative influence in its educational theory. In many instances, 
of course, this influence has been greater in proportion as it was 
unconscious and indirect. It was, nevertheless, just as inevitable. 

1. Typical forms of educational thought and practice as ex- 
pressions of the wider social life: (a) Chinese life and education ; 
(b) Athenian life and education; (c) Theory of life and education 
during the Middle Ages; (d) Effect of separation of church and 
state on education; (¢) National education and the social ideals 
of the present. 

2. Types of the parallelism between philosophical theory and 
educational theory: (a) The ethical individualism of the 
Sophists ; (b) The philosophical and educational theories of Plato ; 
(c) The principle of authority in relation to Medizval education ; 
(d) The Cartesian dualism and the separation of subject-matter 
and method; (e) The solutions of Empiricism and Rationalism ; 
(f) The individualism of Rousseau and education ‘ according to 
nature’; (g) Results of the Kantian criticism; (4) The dualism 
between subject-matter and method in present educational theory. 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY: 

1. Education and the national tradition. 

2. Nationality as an element in the evolution of education. 
The influence of religious ideas in the development of institutions. 
Theories of knowledge in relation to educational theory. 
The permanent elements of civilization. 
Greek civilization and the discovery of “ method.’ 
Plato’s educational theory as an outcome of his social philosophy. 
The psychological basis of Aristotle’s educational theory. 
Scholasticism as a preparation for the Renaissance. 
The influence of historical systems of philosophy on educational 
theory. 


SE MYAKNEY 


_ 


IV. THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF EDUCATION — PERSON- 
ALITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


{ XII. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION AS A CRITIQUE OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Education is one element within experience. As a fact of 
experience it is concerned with the relation of an individual to his 
environment. In a philosophy of education it is not sufficient 
merely to assume the possibility of the educational process: some 
account must be given of the necessities of thought prior to and 
presupposed in that process. In order to answer the question, 
‘What ought education to aim at?’ the prior question, ‘ What 
is a person, both in himself and in his environment?’ must be 
dealt with. What, then, does the mind do? What is the method 
of its operation? What is the ultimate nature of the material 
operated upon? What are the mutual relations of personality and 
environment ? 


{ XIII. PERSONALITY AS A PRESUPPOSITION OF EDUCA- 
TION 


The outline of a doctrine of personality which follows is 
based upon three points of view: (a@) experience an organic unity ; 
(b) the functional view of mind; (c) the social origin of the dis- 
tinction between the self and not-self. 

1. Experience as an organic unity. It is, perhaps, most satis- 
factory to approach the question through a consideration of sev- 
eral typical statements of the nature of mind and its relation to 
the outer world: 
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(a) The Cartesian conception of mind, according to which 
consciousness and matter are absolute disparates. The world, 
or nature, is the opposite of mind; so far as its own structure is 
concerned, neither embodying nor reflecting intelligence. Criti- 
cism of the Cartesian position. 

(6) Leibnitz’s view of mind, a reaction against (i) Dualism, 
and (ii) Empiricism. According to this view the material world is 
a gradual evolution in consciousness. The mind’s knowledge does 
not come to it from without, since, fundamentally, it cannot be 
influenced by any other substance. Educational implications — 
Criticism. 

(c) The result of the Kantian analysis. The fundamental 
significance of the ‘ Critical’ theory of knowledge consisted in 
its attempt to mediate between the extreme position of Empiricism 
and Dualism on the one hand, and of Rationalism on the other, 
—in other words, to show that in the development or creation 
of the mind, involution is as necessary as evolution. According to 
Kant’s view the natural system of objects (matter) is one element 
in a spiritual system of experience which includes and transcends 
it. The fact that the mind comes to itself through a consciousness 
of the external world would indicate that this very consciousness 
of the externality of things is itself an element in the spiritual 
unity of the world. In other words, in order to attain any valid 
explanation of knowledge or experience, Kant insists upon the 
organic relation between mind and matter, intelligence and the 
world. The outcome of his criticism, then, is this: Neither 
matter nor mind are ready-made, self-existing entities, isolable 
from each other. The mind is not something equipped with facul- 
ties to appropriate the world: nor is the world preéxisting and 
all prepared to be appropriated. Both the mind and the world 
are the outcome of a unitary process, and only when we isolate 
through abstraction the terminal aspects of that process, and for- 
get its unitary character, do we have the dualism of mind and 
matter, intelligence and the world. The argument may be stated 
in slightly different form. Kant held that the natural system of 
objects is one element in a spiritual system of experience which 
includes and transcends it. In other words, the ‘ objective 
world’ may be regarded as the environment in which the self 
realizes itself. It is interesting to compare this epistemological 
doctrine with the Spencerian doctrine of life. According to 
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Spencer the life-process is one through which an individual main- 
tains its identity in change by means of an external (so-called) 
environment which makes the change necessary. In both the 
psychical and the biological process the ‘ environment’ is rela- 
tive to the nature of the individual environed. In neither case, 
therefore, can it be viewed merely as something “ outside,” or 
as an external determinant of the psychical or biological individ- 
ual, but rather and fundamentally as an element in the process 
of the individual’s self-maintenance and self-development. 

2. The functional view of mind. 

(a) Difficulties inherent in the empirical and rationalistic 
interpretations of experience — The evolutionary view of mind 
— Without a complete departure from reality, consciousness 
cannot be abstracted from its relations. Experience, as we know 
it, is dynamic: it is process — Experience as ‘ activity ’—‘ Ac- 
tivity ’ as the unit of psychical life. The self or subject as agent, 
the object as situation or conditions (environment) are correlative 
aspects of experience. There is no ‘self’ that is not an effort 
directed to the accomplishment of something. The self, then, has 
reality as a centre of experience, the bearer of the concrete life 
of an individual. The synthesis of knowledge and of conduct 
which composes that content arises from the self’s own activity 
and in its own degree expresses the intrinsic character of the in- 
dividual. Voluntarism, accordingly, regards the entire conscious 
life as gathered up and most completely manifest in activity. Ac- 
cording to this view, experience is dynamic, the activity is the self 
in functional relation to its object. This identification of the ac- 
tivity with the self, the activity by which the self expresses itself 
and comes to consciousness of itself, constitutes the ethical view 
of freedom. 

(b) Certain psychological implications of Pragmatism — 
The ‘feeling’ and ‘cognitive’ phases of experience as con- 
* necting links — The organic connection between thought and ac- 
tion — Thought as a part of action — Personality as a willing sub- 
ject — The teleological character of mental process. 

(c) Pragmatism and the teleological interpretation of ex- 
perience — The world of values and duties as the “ object ” of the 
self — Certain educational implications. 

3. The social origin of the distinction between the ‘ self’ 
and ‘ not-self.’ The activity of the self in the process of experi- 
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ence — Self and self-consciousness — The dominance of the in- 
dividualistic method in psychology — The social factor in the 
development of self-consciousness — Individuality as function, in- 
cluding (@) capacity and (b) environment, raised to conscious- 
ness through social activities— Implications for educational 
theory. 

4. Gathering together the results of previous analysis it may 
be held that: 

(a) The reality of the world conceived as the object of pos- 
sible experience implies the perpetual presence of a spiritual prin- 
ciple immanent in nature and humanity. 

(b) The self and the world as the terminal aspects of a 
unitary process of experience are communicated to us in insepar- 
able correlation. Because of this interdependence of the spiritual 
(the self) and the material (object, sphere of action, or environ- 
ment), the spiritual nevertheless transcending, the material (in 
biological terms, ‘ environment’) is everywhere seen to be the 
indispensable medium through which the self manifests itself. 
Heredity and environment are, therefore, not ‘ things-in-them- 
selves ’ set over in mechanical juxtaposition against the self. They 
are, in reality, phases of the actual, concrete, working self. 

(c) The self, as including (i) consciousness of self and (ii) 
consciousness of object, is at once permanent and changing. In 
the self, in virtue of consciousness, is found a process returning 
upon itself in such a way as to retain its existing quality or in- 
dividuality. The self, therefore, is permanent because it remains 
one in its life-process. It is no fixed entity because it is one in 
and through the unity and continuity of its activity. Thus self- 
activity is the essence of personality. Man’s conscious activity is 
thus the condition of the possibility of his rationality. The true 
permanence of the self lies in the process of its growth in a social 
environment. 

(d) The human self is not merely a part of the universe of 
experience and conscious of being a part, but it is conscious also 
of being subject to its laws. It is capable, therefore, not merely 
of development but also of discerning the law of its development, 
of returning upon itself, contrasting the ideal with the actual, and 
thus making progress possible. Thus man as the subject of edu- 
cation is spiritual; in other words, the fundamental condition of 
his development and education lies in his capacity as a self- 
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conscious subject, distinguishing himself from the objects he 
knows and the ends he chooses, to return upon himself and set up 
ideals to realize. These ideals of possible development, while con- 
trasted with the actual, cannot be in contradiction to the actual ; 
they are rather the actual truly seen, i. e., in their ideal nature, as 
those ends towards which all previous development had been 
striving. 

(e) Keeping in mind, then, (i) the contention advanced in 
a preceding section that the world-process, as we know it, is the 
expression of a meaning, (ii) the social factor in the development 
of self-consciousness, and (iii) that its purpose can be realized 
only through its own free activity, we may say that the progress 
of the self consists in conformity to the purpose which is being 
worked out through the whole nature of things. (The demand 
for a complete statement of this purpose would be irrational.) 
The origin and development of the individual lies, therefore, in 
the meaning of the individual. 


q XIV. THE NATURE OF ENVIRONMENT 


1. From preceding analyses it will be noted that the dis- 
tinction between thing and environment arises only in self-con- 
sciousness. A very persistent tendency at the present time is to 
conceive environment as acting upon the individual in a purely 
mechanical way. Changes of ‘ function and structure’ are said 
to be ‘produced’ by environment, in a way quite similar to 
the account of Empiricism. This method of viewing the mind is, 
in reality, a relic of Dualism. 

2. On the other hand if the analysis given in the preceding 
section be true, it follows: 

(a) The environment of a person is in reality one side of a 
spiritual process, throughout relative to the specific nature of 
the person whose environment it is. 

(b) It, moreover, is not an unchanging form, but a changing 
process. It is changing because the person (whose environment it 
is) changes. It forms for the self an interrelated whole, or rather, 
it is in a process of organization, each part existing only in re- 
lation to the others: in which, moreover, there is ultimately nothing 
but the work of mind. 

(c) The self is not merely a part of a material and a social 
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order but is conscious of this relationship. This consciousness 
implies, at least to some degree, the consciousness of a wider order, 
the cosmic, which includes and transcends them. In the deepest 
sense, then, a man’s environment is not merely the material or 
social world but the entire cosmic order of which he forms a part. 

(d) The environment of a person is the medium of his 
self-realization. Through environment the self works towards its 
realization. Nature, civilization, the cosmic order have as their 
principle of unity that same self-consciousness which makes of 
the individual a person. In coming, therefore, to knowledge of 
and conformity with the order of nature, the life of humanity, the 
moral order of the world, the person takes the only way to a 
knowledge of himself, of coming to consciousness of self. 

(e) On the basis of this community of nature between the 
self and its environment the nature and possibility of ‘ adapta- 
tion’ or ‘adjustment’ (so frequently used to describe the edu- 
cational process) becomes intelligible. The self through its in- 
herent activity is able to maintain itself in a medium that is not 
alien but fundamentally of one kin with itself. Its activity (i. e., 
its adaptation as intelligence and will) is not a consequence of 
the self, but its essence. Not only is the self able to maintain 
itself in its environment through adaptation, but through the same 
process of adaptation to realize itself, for the reason that knowl- 
edge of and conformity to the universal order which forms its 
environment is essentially the process through which the self is 
realized. 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY: 
1. Philosophical and educational implications of the evolutionary view 
of mind. 
Education as ‘ world-building.’ 
Critique of Herbart’s view of the nature of mind. 
The meaning of ‘ experience.’ 
The historical meanings of ‘ personality.’ 
Implications of the social character of consciousness. 


AY PY 


V. THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


{ XV. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SOCIETY 


1. The process of individual experience arises within the 
wider process of social life. Apart from this wider process it 
would remain unintelligible. The normal individual life is life in 
society, and life in society is the life disclosed in the common life 
of men — Industry, language, morality, education as phases of 
the social unity — The organic unity of the problem of social 
progress — Education as a form of conscious intervention in the 
process of social life — Educational theory an organic part of a 
philosophy of society. 
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2. For the purposes of a philosophy of education a fuller dis- 
cussion of social theory would center about three questions: (a) 
the location of the educational process in the wider social proc- 
ess; (b) the standard of worth for the estimation of social prod- 
ucts and achievements; (c) the transformation of tendencies in 
education into an ideal of human endeavor that would be at once 
coherent, concrete and appropriate. 


q{ XVI. TYPICAL CONCEPTIONS OF THE RELATION OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL TO SOCIETY 


1. The individualistic or monadistic view — Society an ag- 
gregate of individuals — Historical illustrations of the theory — 
Influence of Individualism in establishing the moral value of indi- 
vidual personality. 

2. The socialistic or monistic view — Illustrations — ‘ Man 
is a mere abstraction and there is nothing real but humanity.’ 

3. The mechanical or dualistic view — Illustrations. 

4. The organic view which attempts to adjust the claims of 
the other three in a way which, on the whole, seems more con- 
formable to the facts. The remainder of the section is, therefore, 
given over to a little more detailed statement of its meaning and 
its more important implications. 


{ XVII. THE CONCEPTION OF SOCIETY AS AN ORGANISM 


The following outline proceeds on the assumption that society 
is essentially a psychical organization; in other words, that in 
the social constitution of human nature is found the factor which 
adapts individuals one to another in such a way that it becomes 
the ground of unity in the manifold forms of human interest 
and activity. The organic view of society postulates: (a) identity 
of interest between the individual and society, and (b) that the 
possibility of the development of the individual lies in participa- 
tion in the social consciousness and social activities. This princi- 
ple of the coincidence of individual and social welfare occupies 
a place in the sphere of morals analogous to that which the 
principle of the uniformity of nature occupies in the domain of 
knowledge. 
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1. Development of the organic conception — Plato, Hobbes, 
Spencer — Spencer’s comparison between a society and an ani- 
mal organism — The danger inherent in the biological analogy — 
Inadequate, if not distinctly perversive-— The question not so 
much, ‘ Is society an organism?’ as, ‘ What is an organic society?’ 

2. Consideration of Mackenzie’s view of society as an or- 
ganism — Examination of his view that the sociality of man de- 
pends on the possession of self-consciousness — The difficulty 
in the ‘ rationalistic’ view seems to arise from its neglect of 
‘function.’ The organic conception must treat the individual 
as a functional element in a larger functional whole. The indi- 
vidual and society are not two separate modes of being: rather 
they are two modes of activity within the unity of the social 
process. 

3. The reality of the social mind — Its reality as process — 
The ‘structural’ and the ‘functional’ points of view in social 
psychology —‘ Activity’ as the elementary fact of social as of 
individual psychology — The conception of the members of a 
group acting together — Intrinsic relations —‘ Action’ as the 
bond between the subjective and the objective — The social mind 
is thus more than a mere aggregate of individual processes. It 
is a functional, active unity. As a psychical existence, society is 
essentially a process. The social mind is, then, simply the socie- 
tary process. In it is found the organic, 1. e., functional unity of 
various psychical processes in a single, unitary process. 

4. Vicariousness as a fundamental element in the social 
process — Differentiation and _ integration— ‘Interchange of 
service ’’ consequent upon interdependence between the members 
of society. 

5. The unifying element in social life. If society is a psy- 
chical organization its unifying bond cannot be found in the 
physical conditions of the external world. What then is the 
ultimate nature of that inner bond which holds human beings 
together? Some of the best known theories are the following: 
(a) Force; (b) Economic need; (c) Religion; (d) ‘ Conscious- 
ness of kind’; (¢) Thought; (f) The idea of a ‘common good.’ 
In the light of analyses made in previous sections the notion of a 
‘Common Good’ is accepted as affording the most satisfactory 
explanation of the social unity. This, of course, is not to deny 
the important influences which Force, Economic Interest, Sym- 
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pathy, Thought, Consciousness of kind, and Religion, have ex- 
erted in the integration of society. 

6. The ideal of a common good as the unifying element in 
social life. This view maintains that every society exists through 
the recognition by its members of a common good. Certain 
phases of the argument in favor of this conception: (a) A mere 
aggregate of individuals united by no social bond whatever is not 
a society; (b) ‘Action’ is the elementary fact for social psy- 
chology; (c) The social character of consciousness; (d) Teleo- 
logical interpretation of action; (e¢) Each member capable of self- 
consciousness, 4. ¢., the power of comprehending what is implied 
in his social instincts. Activity (existing for the individual as 
something more than mere ‘ potentiality’ only in virtue of the 
objective, i. ¢., social, conditions in which it becomes actual) plus 
self-consciousness, or rather activity, whose meaning is appre- 
hended by self-consciousness, makes human society possible; (f) 
The objective conditions of the realization of the common good 
lie in the various forms of social organization. 

The fundamental bond of social life is, then, none other than 
morality, which consists essentially in the presence of some phase 
of the social purpose as a moving ideal before the individual mind ; 
in short, in the social constitution of the individual will or mind, 
as Aristotle would say. In society, in order to exist, the indi- 
vidual member must to some degree give up his own selfish in- 
dulgence for the sake of a common good, for the general will. 
From the beginning society has been held together not merely 
by ‘economic necessity’ and ‘consciousness of kind,’ but by 
some leaven of goodness working in it. Conduct is good or bad 
according as it tends to social well-being or the reverse. From 
the beginning the individual has felt (often, it is true, dimly) that 
his personal satisfaction cannot exclude, but must include the 
realization of the social well-being. The bond of unity in social 
life and civilization is righteousness of life. The form of virtue 
is constant, the content is ever changing. The moral element 
as the fundamental social bond is not one inserted suddenly at 
some point alongside the other elements; nor is it their product. 
It has been present throughout, though more fully known and 
realized in the higher stages of civilization. Morality is the law 
of all life that is truly human. 
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{ XVIII. SOCIAL MEMBERSHIP: THE ETHICAL DOCTRINE OF 
PERSONALITY 


From the preceding analysis it follows: 

1. The social purpose is the ideal of a social or moral organ- 
ism in which the capacities of each shall have opportunity for their 
fullest realization, and in which the perfection of each shall con- 
tribute to the perfection of all. The common good, in other words, 
is identical with the complete development of all the members of 
the community. 

2. The individual good is a common good, and the perfect 
realization of a man’s nature is possible only in and through the 
identification of his personal good with the universal good. The 
measure of morality, therefore, is the actual identification of the 
private self with the universal self. 

3. The social purpose or the idea of human perfection as 
the moving force in social evolution has taken form and body in 
various types of association. Man in virtue of self-consciousness 
has been enabled to comprehend (to a degree) the meaning of 
these forms of association in relation to his destiny. Hence it 
is that human history is largely a record of the progressive 
changes made in the various forms of social organization. 

4. Self-realization is a process in which the self (a) comes 
to be more completely defined, i. ¢., individualized, (b) but defined 
through its membership in the larger unity. Personality is no 
self-contained atomic existence. A moral personality is one which 
is discerning the meaning of, and executing a purpose in harmony 
with, the moral order, and whose life is being clothed with the 
wealth of human relationships. 

5. Obligation, then, for a moral personality consists not 
merely in adjusting himself to his environment, but of adjusting 
his environment to that higher ideal towards which his environ- 
ment is striving. Moral obligation thus compels the individual 
to the realization of the self and the service of society. 


Note. — For materials concerning topics outlined in this section, con- 
sult list at the close of Section VI. 
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VI. MORAL INSTITUTIONS 


{ XIX. HUMAN INSTITUTIONS AND THE IDEAL OF A COM- 
MON GOOD 


The fundamental ethical need of man is self-realization. The 
form in which that need has been most completely met in the 
history of the race has been the identification of a private with 
some common good: society, in turn, is constituted by such identi- 
fication. Herein is found the basis of the moral life of man. 
The individual comes to himself through membership in the 
social organism, an organism in which an ideal of some common 
good is recognized by its members. Whenever a man obeys a 
law, does a so-called virtuous action, or participates in the life of 
any one of the various human institutions, he to that degree 
identifies his own good with the general good, even though 
he may understand only very imperfectly the significance of his 
action. This ethical principle, the ideal of a common good, has 
become embodied in the various virtues, laws and institutions. 
The social organism is the incarnation of man’s inner life: vir- 
tues are the subjective habits of his will, and institutions are their 
outward embodiment. Through these the individual has realized 
himself, and has at the same time subserved the realization of 
others. Morality is thus essentially a language by means of which 
personal wills have communication one with another. 

1. The study of human institutions is practically a study of 
the various forms in which the principle of association is seen to 
operate in society. From one point of view association is the 
integration of individuals into the common social process. So- 
ciety is concentrated in institutions, and an interpretation of 
institutions is an interpretation of society. They may be studied 
from a two-fold point of view: (a) of structure, or what they are; 
(b) of function, or what they do. An institution does not exist 
simply for itself, but for some purpose. The consideration of 
function is the question of importance for our present aim. Once 
more we revert to Aristotle’s distinction between the origin of 
an institution and the purpose or end which it comes to serve. 
There cannot, of course, be any absolute separation: on the other 
hand, the mere natural history of an institution is not a complete 
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explanation. It does not satisfy as an interpretation of the insti- 
tution, nor sanction it as reasonable. The significant question for 
the philosophy of education is this, ‘ How far and in what ways 
have institutions made possible the spiritual life of man?’ 

2. Society as the medium of experience — Institutions as 
meeting-points for the functional activity of their members — 
Foci of social influence and experience ; of a common thought and 
action content — Institutions (a) as facts in a present and actual 
society; (b) as centres for the distribution and transmission of 
‘ideas’; (c) as a more or less permanent system of purposes — 


Institutions as the common substance of the individual and the 
social mind. 


XX. THE MORAL VALUE OF INSTITUTIONS 


Uniting the principles of Evolution and Idealism with the 
notion of a ‘common good,’ the two important functions which 
Institutions perform may be said to be these: 

1. They unify men. To unify men is to moralize them. 
In prescribing the general methods of response to social situa- 
tions, institutions exercise an authority and control essential to 
the realization of the individual. They thus constitute a system 
of control, formative in the intellectual and moral development 
of the individual. Institutions are the expression of human inter- 
dependence ; the realized idea of humanity. Herein is the ground 
of social obligation. In institutions is embodied the law imposed 
upon the actual self by the ideal self. To some degree the out- 
come on the part of individuals of voluntary adaptation one to 
another, but for the most part emerging first of all without any 
far-reaching purpose, institutions have conserved the social order 
and provided the means for the realization of the individual. 
While it is freely admitted that in their development the ideal 
of the realization of the capacities of the human spirit was but 
seldom consciously presented, yet in the consciousness of man 
there must have supervened a universal principle, which, however 
dimly, enabled him to set himself up as an end to be realized, 
and to present to this consciousness persons other than himself. 
It is this universal principle in consciousness which, in the de- 
velopment and progress of the human race, has been the immanent 
life of individual and social activity. 
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2. They transmit experience and thus preserve the continuity 
of the spiritual life of humanity. The doctrine of evolution main- 
tains that nothing in the world is isolated: all is connected. 
There is nowhere atomism, but unity, relation, participation. Just 
as in nature truly seen, objects are closely united, and all de- 
pendent each on each, so are the generations of men united one 
to the other. Down through the ages there is this tide of spiritual 
life slowly accumulating, ever gathering in volume, wider, deeper, 
stronger. This fund of spiritual life, the slowly garnered ex- 
perience of humanity, is civilization, and that which constitutes 
the environment of men. For the individual, at birth, it is his 
spiritual inheritance. It becomes his spiritual possession in a 
large and fruitful way only through education. From the ethical 
and, therefore, from the educational point of view civilization 
is the vicarious offering of the race to the individual to be used, 
if he will but appropriate it, for the perfecting of his nature, for 
the rich and varied expression of the personal life. 


§ XXI. THE MORAL INSTITUTIONS 


Moral institutions, then, are the embodiments of those rela- 
tions which men, living together in association for some common 
good, have found to minister to the realization of human life. 
Only in the postulate of the identity of the individual and the 
common good can a justification be found for the institutions 
through which men have sought satisfaction for their needs: only 
in their more perfect adjustment and codperation will the unity of 
self-realization and of social service be more completely realized. 

1. The moral significance of the family relationship — The 
origin of the family and the origin of civilization — Domestic 
education — Causes of decline of family life in the civilization 
of the present: (a@) the modern movement towards freedom; (b) 
economic changes and the growth of large cities; (c) the disap- 
pearance of the ecclesiastical view of marriage — Ethical function 
of the home as a social institution. 

2. The school as a form of institutional life. (See Sec- 
section IX.) 

3. The ethical significance of ‘ vocations’— The material 
conditions of life as part of a connected system — Teleological 
necessity of separate callings — Economic life as basis of labor 
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and property — Labor as expression of ability — Property as 
realization of will — Moral significance of ‘ division of labor *— 
The vocation as means of self-realization. (See also Section VII.) 

4. The State as a moral institution — Society’s method for 
securing the external conditions of the good life — Extension of 
the sphere of duty — Education through citizenship. 

5. The church in relation to society — The church as the 
home of the spiritual life—— The unity and interdependence of 
men — Religion and idealism in common life. 
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World as the Subject of Redemption; Green, Lectures on Political 
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Henderson, Social Elements; Hobson, The Social Problem; Hyde, 
Practical Idealism; King, Theology and the Social Consciousness; 
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Social Philosophy, also, Manual of Ethics; Matthews, Social Teach- 
ing of Jesus; McKechnie, The State and the Individual; Muirhead, 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY: 
1. Is human law the basis of morality, or morality of human law? 
2. Religion and the sanctions for social conduct. 
3. Limits of state interference in the education of the individual. 
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The psychological basis of social organization. 
Relations of conduct to social situations. 

The qualities of the ‘ socialized’ individual. 
Coéperation among the moral institutions. 


NAM > 


VII. THE ETHICS OF DEMOCRACY 


{ XXII. TRANSITIONAL CHARACTER OF THE SOCIETY OF 
THE PRESENT 


1. The more important causes tending to modify modern 
social life are: (a) The progress of political democracy, leading 
to increased political interdependence; (b) The great industrial 
and commercial advance, leading to a unique development of the 
sciences and in turn tending to produce an almost absolute eco- 
nomic interdependence; (c) The progress of social democracy, 
and the modification of methods in religious and philanthropic 
activities made in response to the new social needs, and serving 
to quicken among men the sense of their moral and spiritual unity. 

2. The significance of the progress in political democracy — 
Rise of Western democracy — Interpretation of Maine’s state- 
ment: ‘ The modern popular government of our day is of purely 
English origin.’ — The ideals of liberty, equality, fraternity — 
The fundamental political doctrine of Western democracy as- 
sumes the native equality of all men — Strictly understood, the 
ideal of equality is inapplicable to human beings — Understood 
as an assertion of the moral and spiritual worth of an individual 
as compared with a mere instrument — Equality as part of a 
social ideal — The individualism of democracy is ethical, not nu- 
merical — The justification of movements which make for a 
greater equalization of ways and means — The extension of the 
sphere of duty and responsibility — Political democracy depends 
for its stability on the education of its citizens. 

3. Social results of the Industrial Revolution: (a) The 
substitution of the factory system for the domestic system of 
industry ; (b) Growth of the spirit of competition; (c) Industrial 
depressions; (d) Certain socialistic tendencies; (e) A tendency 
to materialism in thought and life — The ethical significance of 
Plato’s division of society into ‘classes’ — Vocations as mani- 
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festing abilities —— The significance of uniqueness of service in 
the development of personality — The social organism as unity 
(social consciousness) in difference (individuality) — Modifica- 
tions in the content and method of education. 

4. While it must be admitted that in the transition to the 
new type of social life there has been a quickening among men 
of the sense of their moral and spiritual unity, yet it would be a 
task of some difficulty to prove that in the process of substituting 
the new political and industrial system for the older one the sense 
of ethical interdependence had kept pace with that of economic 
or even political interdependence: that the spirit of codperation, 
of the labor of men for the good of man, had developed as 
rapidly as the spirit of competition. 


{ XXIII. THE ETHICS OF DEMOCRACY 


In the two preceding sections it was maintained: (a) that 
society as actually constituted exists for the sake of an end which 
is fundamentally ethical; (>) that an examination of the funda- 
mental institutions which compose society reveals this ideal at 
work as a formative influence in every personality that yields 
obedience to them; (c) that the principle of cohesion in social 
life and institutions is the ideal of a moral organism in which 
the capacities of each individual member shall have opportunity 
for their fullest realization, and in which the perfection of each 
shall contribute to the perfection of all; (d) that the moral con- 
duct of the individual consists in a free and yet responsible order- 
ing of his thoughts, affections and desires with a view to the 
realization of such a moral world. It is now contended that in 
this conception of the social purpose is found the ethical principle 
of democratic society. Moral personality is, therefore, the real 
presupposition and goal of the social process. 

On the other hand, it was also maintained that from another 
point of view the social process may be formulated in terms of 
vicariousness. In this process there is a continuous interchange 
of services. A particular level of society represents a balancing 
of services between its members. So long as this exchange is 
real and proportional the social process remains equable. A 
period of tension arises whenever a group of members feel that 
the just exchange of services is interrupted or arrested. In such 
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a period there is a disturbance of the vicarious relations due to 
an unfair avoidance of responsibility on the part of some member 
or class within the social unity. In many cases where there is a 
disturbance of the social functioning there is undoubtedly a posi- 
tive shirking of duty: it may very well be, however, that in the 
majority of instances, an individual, or a class within the social 
unity, has but lost for a time and has not yet regained the moral 
insight necessary to accommodation or adaptation within the 
modified social system. 

An important phase, therefore, of the social problem of the 
present may be outlined as follows: 

1. The ideal of democracy is the union of free persons in a 
common life. In a society that is completely moralized, 1. e., or- 
ganized, the social order would not only be realized, but con- 
sciously realized under appropriate modifications by each member. 
A society is not truly organic, i. e., completely moralized, until it 
has as many centers of conscious experience as it has members. 
Democracy is therefore endeavoring to develop a moral organism 
in which there is at once codperation and scope for individual 
freedom. 

2. The test of any type of society or civilization lies in its 
manner of distributing its spiritual possessions, of mediating its 
fund of spiritual experiences and values ; and in its efficiency (by 
means of institutions, the state, vocations, education) in enabling 
the individual to enter upon his social inheritance, and thus to 
accomodate himself to the social system. A modern society cannot 
long maintain itself unless there is some approach to justice and 
proportion in the distribution or the mediation of its spiritual 
goods and values among all its members. 

3. It must be recognized, further, that the industrial type of 
society is the medium through which the further realization of 
democracy is to take place. Through the disturbance of social 
relationships consequent upon the growth of the modern industrial 
system, there is danger that, for a time at least, society may be 
perverted into a mere mechanism for the accomplishment of what 
is in reality a subordinate purpose of the social process, the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. The question uppermost in the minds of 
perhaps a majority at the present is that of the distribution not of 
the spiritual possessions of humanity, but of wealth. Nor is it al- 
ways a question of the distribution of wealth; rather it is fre- 
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quently one of its monopolization by those who have neither 
proper knowledge nor the desire to render any social equivalent. 

4. A fundamental problem of present society is therefore 
that of mediating its fund of interests and values in such a way 
that all its members may gain a deeper consciousness of the social 
significance of their work. In other words, How can the indus- 
trial organization be more completely socialized and spiritualized ? 
How can correct moral values be restored to men as guiding 
forces in the aims of life, and the sense of the moral and spiritual 
unity of mankind be made more and more to prevail? Just 
here is a point of interaction between the problem of social prog- 
ress and that of education. 


{ XXIV. THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


1. Society an existence in a continual process of becoming 
— Differentiation and integration — Natural selection — Adapta- 
tion to environment — Adaptation to environment and progress. 

2. The growth of social experience — Its communication and 
transmission — Social heredity through which the individual is 
enabled to profit by the experience of others — Abbreviations of 
the process of trial and error through the impulse to imitate — 
Imitation and plasticity — Social order — The equipment of the 
individual, (a) nervous plasticity, and (b) consciousness — Con- 
sciousness as arising in tension between psychophysical organism 
and environment — Consciousness as a variation and as selective 
— Progress on the basis of order (i. e., the individual as plastic 
and imitative accommodates himself to the social order, but as 
conscious and therefore selective produces variations which so- 
ciety deems valuable and which it accordingly selects) — Social 
evolution or progress is always by means of the individual — So- 
ciety, as it were, represents the habitual. It is through the indi- 
vidual that variations occur, but variation always on the basis 
of previous accommodations: otherwise the variations would not 
be recognized as socially available. They would not, accordingly, 
be socially selected and transmitted. To repeat, society and the 
individual are terminal aspects of a unitary process, for purposes 
of examination separable: in reality, inseparable. The conclusion 
is therefore warranted that social evolution and the evolution of 
personality are fundamentally the complementary aspects of the 
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same fact. Personality is the real presupposition and goal of the 
social process. The function of all institutional life is the creation 
and development of human personality — Social evolution and 
the democratic type of society. 

3. The significance of the prolongation of infancy — Help- 
lessness of the child and the maternal instinct and affection of 
the mother — Education arose as the solution of a difficulty — 
The growth of social tradition and the gradual projection of the 
tendency to transmit experience into an ideal — Natural and telic 
education — The emphasis at first upon plasticity, rather than in- 
dividuality — Education gradually assuming a consciously cen- 
tralized form — Educational theory as the conscious formulation 
of the method of spiritual evolution. 

4. Education and social progress — The two types of society, 
the stationary and the progressive — Corresponding types of edu- 
cation — Education as recapitulation of the past, and education as 
society’s method of re-forming or re-making itself — Maintenance 
of the balance between originality and plasticity in the individual 
— The ‘social person’ as representing the educational ideal — 
No mere social organ, but the social member — The individual 
contributes a power, a capacity, an impulse (that through which 
the movement towards progress takes place); society confers 
upon the individual a method, a worth, a significance (that 
through which the existing order is conserved) — Education as 
the institution by which democratic society will consciously aim to 
secure the further realization of its own ideal. 

Gathering together, then, some results of previous analysis 
we discover the interrelations of education as a human institution 
and the problem which the society of the present exhibits. As 
we move along the history of civilization the three factors are 
ever before us: (a) the subjugation of nature, (b) the gradual 
improvement of social institutions, (c) the development of the 
personal life. Education is organically united with all three: its 
emphasis, however, is upon the course of personal development. 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY: 
1. The contention of Sir Henry Maine that ‘democracy is the product 
of a whole series of accidents.’ 
Equality. 
Individualism. 
Morality of competition. 
Social settlements in a democracy. 
Lecky’s contention that ‘modern democracy is not favorable to 
the higher forms of the intellectual life.’ 
7. The education of public opinion. 


Ans wh 


VIII. THE COURSE OF PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


¢XXV. THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND AS PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


1. Science and Philosophy limited by the conditions of 
human personality — The forms of thought which human per- 
sonality provides — Consciousness as consciousness of reality — 
Existence as existence for consciousness — To know the world 
is to know it in terms of consciousness — Teleological character 
of science and philosophy — The judgment of fact and the judg- 
ment of worth — Science, philosophy, art and religion as descrip- 
tions and interpretations of the world-process and its meaning. 

2. Clifford’s contention that the tendency of the organic 
process is to personify itself — The category of individuality in 
the interpretation of the evolutionary process — History and the 
development of Personality — Personality as a union of universal 
and individual elements in a single manifestation — The ‘ Per- 
son’ as carrying within himself the law (the universal in thought 
or action) he is bound to obey. 

3. Personality, as the actual, concrete self, neither empir- 
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ical nor transcendental — No self-contained atomic existence — 
Modes of conscious activity constituents of a single self — Self- 
knowledge through objective knowledge — Idealism concerned 
with the relation between objective knowledge and self-knowledge 
— Development of self-consciousness as a development of con- 
sciousness of the process by which the world (of things and their 
laws, of persons and their thoughts) comes to be known — Knowl!l- 
edge as idealization — Progress through science and philosophy 
to the insight that the self and the world are embraced as modes 
in a deeper unity. 

4. Aristotle’s conception of Being as Activity — To be is 
to act — His notion of potentiality — Actuality as (a) agent or 
self, and (b) situation (environment) — What the self does is 
what the self 1s — It expresses itself. What the self really is, is, 
therefore, what it makes itself to be — Functional interpretation 
of the activity of the self — The personal realization of a purpose 
in harmony with the purpose embodied in the larger order — 
Adaptation and self-development — Self-realization as individual, 
as social, and as progressive. 

5. Philosophy aims to humanize the facts of science, that 
is, to see them in their relation to experience as a whole — The 
world of intelligence and of humanity as the subject-matter of 
a philosophy of mind — The process of the mind’s liberation and 
self-realization — Mind as the principle of unification and organ- 
ization — The entire philosophy of mind, as a moral, that is, 
educational philosophy — The philosophy of mind as wisdom in 
the art of living — The category of purpose, in reality, applicable 
not so much as an explanation of the world of nature as in the 
development of the conscious life of man — Philosophy of mind 
as philosophy of education — Philosophy of education, attempting 
to gain a conception of education as a human institution in which 
its different aspects grow together and coalesce, affords the only 
concrete method of education — A philosophy of education as an 
integration of the sciences and the humanities. 


{ XXVI. THE COURSE OF INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. Education has so far received little more than incidental 
assistance from psychology, and this, largely, for two reasons: 
(a) The prevalence of an individualistic method in psychology, 
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and (b) the comparatively little attention until recent years paid 
to genetic psychology in the true sense. Education is concerned 
fundamentally with the process of psychogenesis, the mind’s 
‘becoming’; the process through which the individual, from 
being a mere sentient organism, ‘ erects himself above himself.’ 
The psychology which the teacher most needs is that which will 
enable him to identify a human being — The ‘ functional ’ inter- 
pretation of psychogenesis. 

2. The identification of the individual as the agent in a 
concrete situation — Activity as experience — The soul’s experi- 
ence as life — Experience as the matter of all knowledge — The 
task of educational psychology to show how experience (a@) grows 
and (b) is modified. 

3. Nature of experience. The mind is not a preéxisting 
entity which comes to have this or that experience. To begin 
with such a conception of mind would inevitably force upon us 
an arbitrary and mechanical view of the experience process. I 
distinguish, it is true, between the mind and the pen with which 
I am writing. One is ‘subject,’ the other, ‘object.’ But the 
distinction is a distinction within the process of a unitary experi- 
ence; the subject and the object are the two halves or terminal 
aspects of the one experience within consciousness. The unitary 
experience which I have of this pen is the reality. There is no 
mere mind over against a mere matter; no mere thought over 
against a mere thing. My experience of the pen is neither a 
mere physical fact, nor is it a mere psychological fact in the or- 
dinary sense of the term. The self and its object are equally the 
results of a process. Back of the distinction between the self and 
the thing there is the experience process. The consciousness of 
the object and the consciousness of the self issue in their differ- 
ence from a common source; and the consciousness of the object 
is an essential element in the consciousness of the self. For re- 
flection only, the two appear as an opposition of elements which 
are, nevertheless, necessary correlates of each other in experi- 
ence. As the one aspect of the process takes form and feature, 
so does the other. Simultaneously with the so-called development 
of mind, the limits of the ‘ objective’ world recede. The ‘ de- 
velopment of mind’ is thus fundamentally a development within 
experience by means of the complementary processes of differ- 
entiation and integration. Moreover, in this unitary experience 
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we may distinguish between the content or matter of experience 
and the mode of experiencing it. Uniting this distinction with 
the one made above, it will be noted that the self is the bearer 
of the activity through which the ‘experiencing’ takes place, 
while the ‘object’ is content or material. In terms of educa- 
tional method, and making use of the Kantian phraseology of 
‘form’ and ‘ matter,’ it may be said that ‘experience’ is the 
‘realization’ by the self of its matter or content. Educational 
method is concerned, therefore, not so much with ways or means 
of importing into the vacant spaces of a pupil’s mind materials 
(studies) supposed to be without, but rather in assisting the pupil 
to realize in its depth and breadth the meaning of the pupil’s own 
experience. 

4. The growth of experience. Experience is essentially dy- 
namic, moving, progressive ; the outcome of the entire self-realizing 
activity of the soul. The essential, the inner nature of experi- 
ence is revealed in its movement, in its realization, and the move- 
ment is the outcome of the self term (or ‘terminal aspect,’ with 
its interests, needs, and ‘ obstinate questionings’) of the experi- 
ence process, and not the outcome of the content (the intellectual 
or cognitive aspect). The cognitive aspect, whether as sensation 
or as idea, is simply a sign. That is to say, in the whole round of 
any experience, the experience-content is but a sign, a mediating 
link, in the entire experience. Knowledge is thus one phase of 
experience, one aspect of a unitary happening. But neither in 
origin nor in aim does it appear to be the ultimate or fundamental 
aspect. It has no psychical significance apart from the other 
phases of the experience process. In this process its function is 
indicative, regulative, mediative. The known ‘fact’ is known 
only as part of an experience-process, and as bearer of ‘ sign’ 
or ‘significance’ is understood only as part of the entire ex- 
perience. In the realization of the self, therefore, knowledge is 
not its own end. True knowledge is not something hard and 
solid, but a vital element, the significance of which lies in its 
power to direct or control the onward movement of experience. 

5. The social nature of conscious growth. Just as episte- 
mology insists upon the organic relation between intelligence and 
the world, social psychology insists upon the organic unity of 
the individual and society. The study of the growth of conscious- 
ness, whether in the race or the child, points to the conclusion 
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that the real self is always a social self; that the nature of the 
individual is essentially social. .In other words, the individual's 
relations to his fellows are not external attachments of his per- 
sonality but the source of its inmost content and reality. The 
completely isolated individual, uninfluenced by social forces, does 
not exist as a fact of experience. The relative independence we 
attribute to the individual man is, in reality, the result of later 
evolution. The child, after the manner also of primitive man, 
gradually individualizes himself out of a state of social indiffer- 
ence, differentiating his personality in a medium with which he 
had hitherto identified himself. In normal personal development, 
however, there is differentiation only that there may be completer 
integration ; there is self-estrangement only that the earlier unity 
may be more completely understood. In order, then, adequately 
to recognize the nature of personal consciousness, it must be 
studied in the light of its social character and growth. The in- 
dividual soul appears and lives in the sociality of human beings. 
Sociality is the law (embodied, as has already been noted, in 
language, in morality, in human institutions) of its existence: 
it is the specific law of personal experience. The life of the in- 
dividual is thus an organic, functional unity, in a larger func- 
tional whole. The life of the individual is its meaning: and its 
meaning is born for it in the process of accommodation and re- 
sponse to the wider intellectual and moral order which encom- 
passes it. Personal consciousness is, therefore, the result of a 
constant give and take, an unceasing social synthesis. The ex- 
perience of the person is at once individual and social. Social, 
in the sense that the stimulus is always socially initiated and the 
response socially determined: individual, in the sense that the 
experience is a realization of the self. 

6. The social control of individual development — The con- 
tribution of the individual: instinctive and impulsive tendencies. 
The contribution of society: plans of action, values, interpreta- 
tions — Experience in the individual is thus the outcome of these 
two ‘energies,’ namely, the qualities, impulsive and instinctive 
of the individual agent, and the stimuli, regulative and interpre- 
tative, of society — The self expresses itself in and through its 
environment (social) — Influence upon consciousness of the suc- 
cess or failure of the activity — Expression always socially con- 
trolled — The methods of social control: (a) Imitation and sug- 
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gestion, (b) Habituation, (c) Instruction —The significance of 
these processes in the organization and upbuilding of experience 
— They all serve to give ‘form’ to individual experience — The 
meaning of instruction as a method of social control — Studies 
as social experience systematically organized as plans of action, 
by means of which the individual may master or interpret his 
own experience. 


{ XXVII THE IDEAL AS SELF-REALIZATION 


1. Self-realization as a working ideal— The self as a con- 
crete, living unity in process of realization — The identity of the 
self and its realization — The actual and the ideal in living unity 
— Through self-consciousness the self returns upon itself and, 
grasping the law of its own development, contrasts the ideal and 
the actual — The law of its own development also the law of the 
world objective to itself — Environment as a presentation to the 
individual of his other, unrealized self — Self-realization as a 
realization of the nature of the self as a whole, as a statement, 
is not barren, because the only self we know is a self whose nature 
is in a process of realization. 

2. Aspects of conscious life: 

(a) Intellectual. The growth of knowledge as a social 
process — The common intellectual life of man — Knowledge as 
a spiritual organism — The main forms of intellectual construc- 
tion involved in the building up of experience: (i) Perceptual ; 
(ii) Scientific; (iii) Ethical; (iv) Aesthetic; (v) Philosophical ; 
(vi) Religious — Degrees of knowledge — The significance of 
the categories — The objective world as an idea-world — Aim of 
science: (i) intercommunication with a view to codperation ; (ii) 
economy of intellectual labor through the discovery of general 
rules applicable to typical situations in social life — Philosophy 
as the organic unity of the sciences — The goal of knowledge not 
the abstract but the concrete — Methods of knowledge in rela- 
tion to methods in education. 

(b) Aesthetic. The apprehension of the beautiful — As 
emotional — The judgment of appreciation — The liberation of 
the self from itself — The meaning of Bosanquet’s statement: 
‘That the world of mind, or the world above sense, exists as 
an actual and organized whole, is a truth most easily realized in 
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the study of the beautiful. And to grasp this principle as Hegel 
applies it is nothing less than to acquire a new contact with 
spiritual life.’ 

(c) Moral. As actual and as moral the self a member of 
society — The end of action and the good — The activity and 
the good as concrete — The good as realized in the concrete cir- 
cumstances of life — Goodness as the transcendence of the natural 
life — Imperfect development through imperfect knowledge — 
Freedom of the self through moral insight — Moral personality 
(i) as progressive, (ii) as possessed of sound intellect, (iii) as 
efficient, (iv) as responsive to the claims of the moral order by 
which it is surrounded — Self-realization as the organization of 
life in harmony with the moral insight. 

3. Gathering together, then, in brief form, some of the re- 
sults of the preceding analysis of the course of personal develop- 
ment, we may say: 

(a) The realization of the self is attained through an in- 
ward movement, by which, while its manifestation becomes mani- 
fold, its identity is still preserved. 

(b) The progress of the soul’s life in its intellectual, aes- 
thetic and moral aspects is from the level of the instinctive and im- 
pulsive, a level in which the self is, as it were, immersed in the 
material, to the level in which the material has become trans- 
formed and organized, according to the thought and purpose of 
the soul. 

(c) The realization of the self is possible ultimately because 
the principles that are constitutive and regulative in the process 
of the individual life are the constitutive and regulative principles 
in the objective world of nature and humanity. 

(d) The life of the soul, while dependent on an inward 
energy, is nevertheless a continual process of self-estrangement. 
Its reality lies in a movement outward, which is at the same time 
a movement upward. Progress in inner freedom is through 
liberation to higher forms of being. 

4. The incompleteness and inadequacy of experience — 
Society as an inevitable condition of the realization of the self — 
The insufficiency of social life — The individual, while in his de- 
velopment consolidated and sustained by the social order, is in- 
evitably impelled beyond any actual society — The inner connec- 
tion between morality and religion— From the philosophical 
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point of view, religion has two functions, (a) to explain nature, 
(b) to explain and give coherence to the moral life. If we main- 
tain the supremacy of reason in the interpretation of experience 
we assert that reason is the fundamental of all life. ‘God is 
forever reason; and His communication, His revelation, is reason; 
not, however, abstract reason, but reason as taking a body from, 
and giving life to, the whole system of experience which makes 
the history of man. The revelation, therefore, is not made in a 
day, or a generation, or a century. The divine mind touches, 
modifies, becomes the mind of man, through a process of which 
mere intellectual conception is only the beginning, but of which 
the gradual complement is an unexhausted series of spiritual dis- 
cipline through all the agencies of social life.’ (T. H. Green.) 


{ XXVIII. THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN THE COURSE OF 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. The transmission of the traditional wisdom — Education 
as a social institution — The system of education as the basis of 
social order — Education as a form of social control — As a form 
of social economy — As a means to the social appropriation of 
individual achievement — As a method of society in mediating or 
individuating its spiritual possessions. 

2. Education necessary to the production of a human being 
— Education and economy in the individual life — Society as a 
medium through which the realization of the self takes place 
—No question of the individual versus society — The organic 
relation of individual ‘ends’ and social ‘ends’ — ‘ Over- 
specialization ’ in the industrial and the intellectual life — Science, 
art, and morality as related aspects of one functional activity — 
Uniqueness of service and self-sacrifice in society’s behalf — 
Education as preparing for effective participation by the individ- 
ual in the social order — Culture and the spiritual life — Bosan- 
quet’s description of culture as ‘the habit of mind instinct with 
purpose, cognizant of a tendency and connection in human achieve- 
ment, able and industrious in discerning the great from the 
trivial’ — The work of education and the deepening and en- 
richment of experience — Inward intensity and outward expan- 
sion — The expression of human qualities at their acme — The 
aim of education as action with full consciousness of its meaning 
and significance. 
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q XXIX. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION AS KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE PRESUPPOSITION OF INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


In his little treatise De Emendatione Intellectus Spinoza says 
that we must ‘ have an exact knowledge of the nature which we 
desire to perfect, and also know as much as possible of nature in 
general.’ The philosophy of education is, for the most part, con- 
cerned with the presuppositions of education. It is not concerned 
with finding out new facts nor supporting new ideals. It is con- 
cerned with the organization rather than the enlargement of our 
knowledge. And yet the best way to find out what man may be 
is to know what he is. If the preceding analysis be along the 
line of truth, the education of the individual is seen to have its 
foundations deep down in the very nature of things. A _ phi- 
losophy of education should give us guidance: it will also give 
us hope. 


REFERENCES : 


(a) Concerning the general conception of ‘experience,’ consult, 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality; Caird, The Critical Philosophy 
of Kant; Dewey, in Mind, (Vol. X1) ; Hobhouse, Theory of Knowl- 
edge; James, Principles of Psychology, also, Will to Believe; Mac- 
kenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics; Schiller, Humanism; Stout, Ana- 
lytic Psychology; Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism. 

(b) Concerning the idea of ‘self,’ consult, Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality; Dewey, The Study of Ethics; Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethics; Mackenzie, /ntroduction to Social Philosophy; McTaggart, 
Studies in Hegelian Cosmology; Royce, The World and the Indi- 
vidual; Stout, Manual of Psychology; Wallace, Hegel's Philosophy 
of Mind, The Logic of Hegel (Prolegomena), also, Lectures and 
Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. 

(c) Concerning the topic ‘ genesis’ in the mental life, consult, Bald- 
win, Mental Development, I-II, also, Development and Evolution; 
Bosanquet, Psychology of the Moral Self; Harris, Psychologic 
Foundations of Education; Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution; James, 
Principles of Psychology; Ormond, Foundations of Knowledge; 
Stout, Manual of Psychology. 

(d) Concerning the ‘social’ character of consciousness, consult, 
Baldwin, Mental Development, I-II, also, Development and Evolu- 
tion; Mezes, Ethics Descriptive and Explanatory; Royce, The 
World and the Individual, Outlines of Psychology, also, Studies in 
Good and Evil; Stephen, Science of Ethics; Stout, Manual of 
Psychology; Tarde, Laws of Imitation; Wallace, Lectures and 
Essays. 


(e) Concerning ‘self-realization’ as the moral ideal, consult, Alex- 
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ander, Moral Order and Progress; Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory 
of the State; Bradley, Ethical Studies; Dewey, Outlines of Ethics; 
Duff, Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy; Green, Proleg- 
omena to Ethics; Laurie, Ethica; Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics; 
Moore, Principia Ethica; Muirhead, The Elements of Ethics; Paul- 
sen, A System of Ethics; Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism; Taylor, 
The Problem of Conduct. 


FURTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY: 


The concept of mental activity. 

The bearings of Pragmatism on educational theory. 

The nature of experience. 

Mind as product and as principle. 

The psychology of the ‘ethical’ self. 

Society as a psychological organization. 

The rational sanction of social service. 

Correspondence of the processes of individual and social develop- 
ment. 


SW AXP WH m 


IX. THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 


(XXX. THE CONTINUITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


The educative process is essentially continuous. The idea 
fundamental to the process is the realization of the individual 
through his increasing participation in the knowledge, the inter- 
ests and the activities of social life. From the individual’s earliest 
infancy this process of participation has been widening and deep- 
ening, and always to some degree under the direction and control 
of the expectations and demands of those who form the social 
enclosure of his life. Family life, no matter how unorganized it 
may at first sight appear, saturates the child’s mind, directs his 
activity and thus introduces some degree of order into his un- 
regulated impulses. In the school is found a more highly or- 
ganized factor in the process of mediating the fund of social in- 
terests and values and thus securing the social transformation of 
the individual. Yet while the school as a moral institution may 
perform its task more consciously or more systematically than 
the family or the other educative institutions, it cannot do so 
more inevitably or with more permanent or far-reaching effect. 
As was indicated in Section VI the entire environment of the in- 
dividual as concentrated in the great human institutions, the home, 
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the school, the vocation, the state, and the church, is to be re- 
garded fundamentally as a medium in which the educational proc- 
ess, as a unitary and continuous thing, is organized and directed. 
The school, therefore, is that form of institutional life in which 
are concentrated those agencies and influences through which 
society endeavors to reinforce the life of those who are to be 
its members with such forms of experience as make for effective 
membership in a social order. 


{ XXXI. HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF THE SCHOOL 


1. The social function of education among primitive peoples 
— Early education through the family and community life — 
The principle of specialization of function and division of labor 
among institutions — Clearly operative in the history of educa- 
tion — The development of the philosophical schools in Greece 
— Social character of Greek education — Practical character of 
Roman education — The religious motive in Judea — Education 
in the school as a phase of the work of the church — Gradual 
development of the notion of education as a function of the 
state— The ensuing intellectualization of education — The 
growth of the idea of preparation for citizenship — Tendency to 
isolate the state and society — The complex, and yet organic unity 
of life in society — The complexity of the social aim — Social 
extension of the public school. 

2. Lack of continuity in the organization of the school at 
the present time — A mosaic, the parts of which are the result 
of various historic conditions and motives — The struggle with 
‘fixed’ social conditions — Tensions in the educational and the 
social process — The origin of the Kindergarten in an ethical 
motive — The Elementary school in its origin utilitarian — Re- 
naissance origin of the Academy and the High School — Dualism 
between elementary and secondary education — Conflicting aims 
— The American College and University — The dualism between 
‘liberal’ and ‘professional’ education — Professor Dewey’s 
analysis of the ‘ educational situation.’ 
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{ XXXII. THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


1. The school as a moral organism — As an embodiment of 
the social purpose — Ways in which the school aims to realize 
the social purpose — A medium of assimilation — The extension 
of the individual’s consciousness of kind — Not mere preparation 
for living, but a life with interest and meaning in the present — 
Selection and idealization in the school through curriculum, 
method, discipline — The balance between the ideal and the real 
— Cultivation of the social dispositions and habits — Diversity 
of individuals in a community of relations—HIt is, after all, 
through association that individuals are enabled to become dis- 
tinguishable from one another. It is essential, therefore, that in 
the school a balance be maintained between what may be called 
the individualization and the assimilation of the individual units 
to the social process. In a truly dynamic society the conscious- 
ness of difference keeps pace with the consciousness of kind. 

2. Advantages and dangers in school education — A legiti- 
mate form of self-preservation on the part of the state — Pro- 
vision against the imperfection or contingency of private effort 
— The ‘ institutionally ’ educated man, versus the ‘ self-educated ’ 
man—A social medium for the development of leadership 
and self-reliance — Social judgment and public opinion — Lack 
of flexibility in a changing social life — The ‘lock-step move- 
ment ’— Waste in school-life— Dr. Harris’s statement of the 
educational function of the isolation of the school. 

3. The social possibilities of the school — The social order 
— The recitation as a social process — Individual responsibility 
— The ethics of democracy and the ethics of the school — The 
several types of education— The respective functions of the 
several types of school in mediating the spiritual inheritance of 
society to its members and assimilating them to the social purpose. 

4. The teacher as organizer of the community life of the 
school — The mediating function of the teacher in the social proc- 
ess — Interdependence of theory and practice — The teacher’s 
realization of the meaning of the social process — Action in its 
highest sense is doing with adequate realization of the meaning 
of what we are doing. 
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REFERENCES : 


In addition to the wdrks in Sociology and Ethics referred to in 
previous sections, the following may be consulted: Barnett, Com- 
mon Sense in Education; Bryant, Educational Ends; Dewey, School 
and Society, also, The Educational Situation; Dutton, Social Phases 
of Education; Henderson, Education and the Larger Life; Hyde, 
Practical Idealism; Mark, Individuality and the Moral Aim in 
Education; Parker, Concentration; Rooper, Studies and Addresses ; 
Search, An Ideal School; Skrine, Pastor Agnorum; Thring, Edu- 
cation and School; Tompkins, School Management; Young, Isola- 
tion in the School, also, Ethics in the School. 

FURTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY: 

1. Individuality as an end in education. 

The function of education in democratic society. 
Isolation in the school. 

The school as a selective agency in social life. 
The private school in democratic society. 

The public school as a social center. 

The school as an instrument of social progress. 


VAXUELOD 


X. THE INTELLECTUAL ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 
{ XXXII. THE PROBLEM OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 


In coming to the question of the intellectual organization of 
the school we meet at once the problems of subject-matter and 
method. What determines these two elements of the process 
within the school, and what are their mutual relations? A ma- 
jority, perhaps, would agree that method should be given a psycho- 
logical basis. This question is considered a little more fully later 
in the section. So far as the subject-matter is concerned common 
procedure seems much more empirical. The need of re-forming 
the course of study in harmony with a new order of society has 
been felt but not as yet distinctly realized. 

Looking back over the history of educational theories since 
the Renaissance, we find at least three well-defined types of doc- 
trine concerning the aim and standard in the selection of studies: 
(a) The Humanistic, (b) The Realistic, (c) The Disciplinarian. 
Other motives, also, entered, serving to complicate the problem: 
(a) the ethical, as part of the modern democratic movement, (b) 
the utilitarian, (c) the political. The last two have been con- 
nected primarily with the work of the elementary school con- 
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ceived as a preparation for practical life and the duties of 
citizenship. 

In recent years three typical attempts have been made to 
gain some kind of working philosophy or basis of the course of 
study, other than that of mere tradition or empiricism, — the 
theories of Dr. Harris, Professor Rein and Professor Dewey. 


q XXXIV. THE COURSE OF STUDY AS INTERPRETED BY DR. 
HARRIS 


Consult, Psychologic Foundations of Education. 


According to Dr. Harris, “ Any complete course of study 
has five coordinate groups. Two phases of nature, three phases 
of man, five phases in all are presented by human learning and 
are presented also by the normal course of study in the school.” 

1. In the light of the interpretation of the course of study 
given in the Psychologic Foundations it will be noted that for 
Dr. Harris: 

(a) The point of emphasis in the theory is the spiritual 
dependence of the individual on the civilization into which he 
is born. 

(b) The school, in attempting to preserve the integrity of 
civilization, should aim primarily not to secure the individual 
variation, but rather to produce the type of life that is generic, 
historic and characteristically human. 

(c) The controlling principle, therefore, in the selection and 
correlation of studies is that of their place and function in main- 
taining the historic unity and continuity of human experience. 

2. Taking the theory as a whole in its relation to Dr. Harris’s 
general philosophical position the following questions might, per- 
haps, be raised: 

(a) Is the somewhat dualistic conception of man’s environ- 
ment consistent with the general monistic theory fundamental to 
Dr. Harris’s teaching, and, if it is not consistent, does it furnish 
us a philosophical and unitary principle by which to determine 
the course of study? 

(b) Is not the analysis into groups of studies logical rather 
than psychological? Is not the codrdination regarded from the 
educator’s rather than from the child’s point of view? The 
psychology of a study implies the interpretation of the experience 
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for which the study stands from the genetic point of view, 1. e., 
from the point of view of the one who is realizing the experi- 
ence: whereas the logic of a study is concerned with the classifi- 
cation of ‘experiences’ from the standpoint of completed prod- 
uct, rather than from that of imperfect or incomplete process. 
A logic (or psychology) of the course of study, aiming at a 
classification of experiences, assumes differentiation. A psychol- 
ogy of studies is concerned as well with the other phase of the 
problem of upbuilding experience through instruction, namely, 
the phase of the process by which out of the ‘continuum’ of 
the child’s experiences, differences gradually emerge. The prob- 
lem seems to be, fundamentally, one of reaching an interpretation 
of instruction as a dynamic process. 

(c) For Dr. Harris the fundamental principle of philosophy 
and psychology is self-activity. The goal of evolution is the 
realization of the self in nature and the knowledge of self. But 
this evolution in the ‘mastery of knowledge and control takes 
place in the individual through his self-activity, through his ability 
to modify his environment.’ Does not the language of the chap- 
ter on the ‘Course of Study’ tend to suggest a conception of 
the soul as a passive monad rather than a self-active one? Ac- 
cording to Dr. Harris’s interpretation of the category of self- 
activity, studies should ultimately be regarded as modes of self- 
realization rather than as external materials or objective exist- 
ences ‘mirrored’ by the mind. ‘Take away,’ says Dr. Harris, 
‘the individual’s power of self-determination and surround him 
ever so much with the adaptations of nature or with summarized 
results of human observation and reflection and it all goes for 
nothing.’ Are not these words applicable, to some degree at 
least, to the child? If they are, it would seem to follow logically 
that we should not underestimate the value of direct, personal, 
productive experience, of a close union of intelligence and will 
through the entire school life, of some personal intimacy with 
typical processes whereby the society of the present is actually 
maintained. 
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{ XXXV. PROFESSOR REIN’S FORMULATION OF THE SUB- 
JECT-MATTER OF INSTRUCTION 


Consult, Outlines of Pedagogics. 


Professor Rein maintains that in the formation of the cur- 
riculum the following factors should be kept in mind: 

(a) The ultimate moral and religious purpose; 

(b) The harmonious psychological and historical gradation 
of the instruction ; 

(c) The correlation of the various materials of instruction. 

1. This formulation of the course of study has its basis in 
the so-called doctrine of the culture-epochs, — the doctrine which 
(to state it in brief form) holds that the individual in his devel- 
opment reproduces the main stages passed through in the evolu- 
tion of the race; in other words, that development reproduces 
evolution; the educational inference being that the culture prod- 
ucts in particular epochs in the evolution of the race are the most 
appropriate material for the individual in his corresponding stages 
of development. 

2. Concerning the theory of the ‘culture-epochs’ as af- 
fording the basic principle in the determination of the course of 
study, the following general considerations are to be kept in view: 

(a) There are, in reality, involved two questions, (i) of 
scientific fact, (ii) of educational interpretation. So far it is 
an hypothesis merely, and not a statement of scientific fact. 
While lacking strict scientific verification, there is this to be 
said in its support, that as a doctrine it has been a common pos- 
session of man in many lines of intellectual activity. This, how- 
ever, does not eliminate its hypothetical character. 

(b) Admitting its provisional character as a_ scientific 
theory, it will at once be recognized how this idea of correspond- 
ence between race evolution and individual development would 
tend to emphasize the essentially organic and social character of 
consciousness, and that the development of the individual must 
be along the lines marked out by the previous evolutionary proc- 
ess. In other words, that the progress of the future must be 
essentially in the directions and by the method indicated in the 
spiritual achievements of the past. ‘ 
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(c) The ‘culture-epoch’ theory, as outlined by Professor 
Rein, seems at first to favor a genetic or psychological statement 
of the course of study, rather than a merely logical or sociological 
one. On the other hand, the question may with fairness be 
asked, If an exact parallelism cannot be proved, which standard 
are we to employ, the apperceiving levels (processes) in the de- 
velopment of the individual, or the successive epochs (culture- 
products) in the evolution of the race? 

(d) Even though it be granted that similar ‘ psychical atti- 
tudes ’ exist in primitive man and the child (a very large admis- 
sion, in the light of the different environments, environments 
which are, in reality, not “ outside” the instincts but organically 
united with them), is it not true that the child persists in that 
‘attitude’ a very much shorter time than did primitive man? 
The fact of social heredity makes mental economy possible. Has 
not the progress of civilization, from one point of view, meant 
this very thing, the regulating, the abbreviating and facilitating 
the process of adaptation to the existing social order? Taken in 
its literalness, the culture-epoch theory would produce an effect 
directly the contrary to that proposed by education. The ac- 
commodation or adjustment, in which the ‘idea’ of the educa- 
tional process is discerned, is not with reference to stages of 
civilization which have been left behind or outgrown, but to 
that concrete and actual social system of interests, values, ac- 
tivities, which together constitute the reality of present civiliza- 
tion. It is present civilization as actual and as embodying an ideal 
towards which the society of the present is struggling which the 
child is to be led to understand. Recourse is had to the past not for 
its own sake, nor because it is “ dead,” but in order that through 
contrast a more comprehensive understanding of the present 
which has grown out of the past may be secured. The past must 


throw light upon the present; it must not become a substitute 
for it. 
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1 XXXVI. PROFESSOR DEWEY’S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


Consult, School and Society; The Educational Situation; The Ele- 
mentary School Record; Ethical Principles Underlying Education, 
in, Third Year Book of the Herbart Society. 

Professor Dewey maintains that the education of the present 
must undergo, in response to the changed social conditions, a 
reconstruction in aim, in subject-matter and method; a recon- 
struction not hurried nor haphazard, but thorough-going and ra- 
tional. This reconstruction, moreover, Professor Dewey holds, 
is already in progress. For him the controlling factors in the 
primary curriculum of the future are ‘ manual training, science, 
nature-study, art and history. These keep alive the child’s posi- 
tive and creative impulses, and direct them in such ways as to 
discipline them into the habits of thought and action required for 
effective participation in community life.’ ‘It is possible to 
initiate the child from the first in a direct, not abstract or sym- 
bolic, way, into the operations by which society maintains its ex- 
istence, material and spiritual.’ ‘The present has its claims. 
It is in education, if anywhere, that the claims of the present 
should be controlling ...’ ‘ Nevertheless eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, and eternal care and nurture are the price of 
maintaining the precious conquest of the past—of preventing 
a relapse into Philistinism, that combination of superficial enlight- 
enment and dogmatic crudity. If it were not for an aristocracy 
of the past, there would be but little worth conferring upon the 
democracy of to-day.’ 


{ XXXVII. THE MEANING OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 


1. Education as a method by means of which individuals 
come to participate in an intellectual and moral inheritance — 
The spiritual possessions of society as the outcome of experi- 
ence — The spiritual organism of experience — The course of 
study as representing that organism—TIts unity —Its repro- 
duction by the individual — The process of familiarization — The 
penetration and realization by the individual of the intellectual 
order of the school — The aim of instruction as the mediating 
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between this intellectual order and the mind of the pupil in such 
a way that the latter may conform to its law, not as a matter of 
constraint but as the natural expression of his own mind — The 
school as developing an attachment to an intellectual and moral 
order of life. 

2. The meaning of ‘studies’ in terms of social life — 
The curriculum as representing the corporate (the unitary and 
inter-related) aspect, and studies as representing the individual 
(differentiated) aspects of social experience — The difficulty in- 
herent in any rigid classification — Social life as furnishing the 
standard of educational values— The movement of social ex- 
perience maintained through knowledge (science) and expres- 
sion (art) — Science, art and morality as phases of the unitary, 
spiritual movement of social life — The curriculum as affording 
(a) a method, (b) an interpretation or value, by which the in- 
dividual learns the meaning of his capacities in their functional 
relation to the social order. Studies as plans of action by means 
of which the individual gains control over and help in the inter- 
pretation of his experience — Control over experience (through 
gaining its method and interpretation) as growth in freedom. 

3. Principles to be kept in mind in the selection of studies: 
(a) Sociological. Does the study (as a group of facts or princi- 
ples gathered together and systematized) embody some funda- 
mental phase of social experience? Does it represent a funda- 
mental manifestation of the spiritual life of the race? What in- 
terest is fundamental to the study? (b) Psychological. What 
part does the study play in helping the individual to interpret his 
crude experience and to control his powers with reference to social 
ends ? 

4. Conceived in relation to the individual learner, studies 
represent phases in the movement or process of a unitary experi- 
ence. This experience is continuous: it is also dynamic, transi- 
tional. Studies, then, must first of all appeal to the individual 
as continuous with his own experience. As educational material 
studies have existence only in the experience of some individual. 
The individual, as bearer of the experience, and as the agent 
through whom the movement of experience takes place, is the ulti- 
mate center of the differentiation and integration in which mental 
development consists. The self at any stage is an organic whole, 
and analysis and synthesis (differentiation and integration) are 
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correlative elements in the movement of a unitary experience. 
The constitutive and defining element in a study is the particular 
impulse or interest it represents in the unity of experience. 
Studies represent fundamentally attempts towards a construction 
by the individual of the world of experience from particular points 
of view. They arise through the emergence in new situations of 
interests, attitudes, and tensions within the process of self-main- 
tenance and self-development. From this point of view, therefore, 
it is not entirely true that studies ‘succeed’ one another: the 
educative process is rather a continuous re-formation or re-con- 
struction of experience in the light of new interests and deepening 
appreciation of its significance. 

5. The doctrine of the social nature of consciousness has 
been perhaps sufficiently emphasized in previous sections. Here 
it is necessary, therefore, merely to indicate some of its more 
important implications in the theory of the course of study. These 
may be summarized as follows: (a) The necessity of continuity 
between the informal education of the home and the more formal 
education of the school. (b) The experience of the child with 
its interests, activities, habits, forms the true center of correlation 
in the educational process, viewed from the psychological side. 
From the social point of view the principle is found in the typical 
social activities and interests. (c) (As a corollary of the pre- 
ceding) Studies will have vital significance for the individual 
in the degree to which they can be related to the process of social 
life, and thus made, in turn, organic parts of the individual’s 
needs, interests, purposes. (d) If social experience is unitary, it 
follows that there is but one subject-matter, now emphasized 
from one point of view, and now from another, in accordance 
with the level of experience and ability attained by the pupils. 
(e) Good character as the end of the intellectual and moral order 
of the school will be developed, not so much through special in- 
struction, as through the entire society of the school, the com- 
munity, the recitation, the method, the discipline and the general 
moral atmosphere. 

6. The question of the relation of subject-matter and method 
is ultimately akin to the problem of knowledge in general. When 
Kant asks, ‘By what means our faculty of knowledge should 
be aroused to activity but by objects?’ his question (as the whole 
tenor of his later argument discloses) amounts to this, ‘How a 
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non-existent object should act upon a non-existent subject.’ So 
far at least as the Aesthetic is concerned, Kant appears to take 
for granted that the subject has a nature of its own independently 
of the object, and the object a nature of its own independently 
of the subject. In a manner very similar much of the discussion 
at the present time seems to assume a dualism of subject-matter 
and method. As was indicated in Sub-section 13, the result of the 
Kantian analysis was that the ‘object’ is relative to the ‘ sub- 
ject.’ In like manner it is to be remembered that the subject- 
matter is relative to the nature of the individual. It is not some- 
thing hard and fixed, external to the mind. The educational 
process is not the outcome of a mind with pre-formed faculties 
operating upon external material; nor is it the adaptation of a 
mind to a material completely pre-determined. It is a process 
in which the organization of the material goes hand in hand with 
the organization or realization of a self or person. Subject-matter 
and method, therefore, are not completely isolable entities, but are 
rather the terminal or differentiated aspects of the process of 
upbuilding a unitary experience. A subject is a mental process 
and its method is the mode of operation of the mental process. 


{ XXXVIII. THE METHOD OF EDUCATION IN THE EVOLU- 
TION OF CIVILIZATION 


The method of self-knowledge — Evolution maintains that 
we cannot understand a human being except by knowing the 
process whereby he has come to be what he is — The individual 
to be educated is intelligible only as part of a process — To know 
himself, to consciously possess himself, the individual must know 
his presuppositions in nature and civilization — Culture as the 
realization in consciousness of the presuppositions of personal 
life — The ‘course of study’ in the school and college as a 
chart of civilization — Philosophy as a synthesis — The evolu- 
tion of civilization as the basis of a system of national education. 


FURTHER PROBLEMS FOR STUDY: 
1. Adjustment of education to contemporary needs. 
2. Is a permanently adequate definition of education possible? 
3. Psychological versus logical aspects of the course of study. 
4. Philosophy and the integration of studies in the curriculum. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


PRELIMINARY DIRECTIONS 
For themes the student will 
. Use paper about eight by ten inches in size; 
. Leave a vacant space of at least two lines below the title ; 


. Leave a margin of at least an inch on the left-hand side of 
each page ; 


. If the back of the last page has any writing upon it, add a 
blank page; 


. Fold the completed theme once down the middle ; 


6. And on the top of the last page between the crease on the left- 


hand and the open edge on the right, endorse the theme as 
follows: 
TITLE OF COURSE 
NAME OF WRITER 
DATE 


TITLE oF THEME 


ABBREVIATIONS 


§ | = Make a new paragraph. 

No { =A new paragraph not needed. 
Stet = Disregard the changes made. 
Sp. = Misspelling. 


A = Something omitted. 
DN = Cut out. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


I. NARRATION 


The Principle of Unity. A succession of details to be sig- 
nificant must be aptly selected — Aptness of selection possible 
only where one deliberately defines the purpose to be gained or 
by decisive instinct realizes the effect to be produced — The more 
instinctive the selection, the surer the result. 

The Point of View. To present a situation significantly one 
must seem to have been in the seeing of it under the pressure of 
limitations, physical and temperamental, social and personal, volun- 
tary and involuntary — These limitations define the point of 
view — The more limited it is, the more distinctive the percep- 
tion — The more instinctive it is, the more instinctive the selec- 
tion of details. 

The point of view as a narrative device: (1,2) Of the prin- 
cipal actor in or the subordinate spectator of an episode, fresh 
from the experience — (3,4) Of the same actor or spectator with 
his appreciation of the situation modified by later experience — 
(5) Of the author as an author recording and interpreting the 
sensations registered on the sensorium of a single character — (6) 
Of the author presenting the view of a community toward an 
episode or situation— (7) Of the omniscient author limiting 
himself to a special phase of a situation. 

Purpose or Motif. It determines the beginning, the conclu- 
sion, the arrangement, the proportions, the manner of a story — 
Literalism, a violation of unity A motif should exercise the 
writer’s individuality and make a legitimate appeal to the reader’s 
feelings — The hack anecdote, lacking in individuality — The 
moral lesson, weak intellectually and a false appeal to the feelings 
— Better motifs, (1) the attempt to present a situation so that the 
reader will feel it as the writer has felt it or would have felt it 
in actual life, (2) the attempt to reveal another’s character, mood 
or point of view or some mental or emotional situation, (3) the 
attempt to present a dramatic contrast in moods or points of 
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view — Egotism and smugness contrasted with appreciation of 
the reader’s interests and personal detachment. 

The Method of Narration. Vivid, specific, descriptive detail 
playing upon the curiosity of the reader, and leading him up to 
a closing situation which to some degree gratifies his sense of 
completeness or unity — Figures of speech, legitimate only when 
essential to reveal one’s meaning or feelings — The small child’s 
use of them the model — Descriptive detail not to be introduced 
for its own sake — It should be essential to the narrative, salient, 
represent the actual imagination of the author and sustain the 
curiosity of the reader to the end — Without decisiveness of aim, 
coherence is impossible— The chronological order seldom to be 
violated — Those ideas to be kept closest together which have the 
closest grammatical, logical, and emotional relation to each other. 
— The thought to be developed from what is less significant, 
striking and pertinent to what is more significant, striking, and 
permanent toward a climactic conclusion — The necessity of stages 
of thought, as acts, scenes, parts, books, chapters, paragraphs, and 
often clearly defined groups of sentences within the paragraph — 
Methods of emphasizing these stages — The use of topical sen- 
tences, summaries, and the emphatic, specific sentence to mark 
stages — Phrases similar in significance should be similar in form 
— The habit of thinking in parallels — The function of connec- 
tives to continue the trend of thought, to divert it, to return to it. 

Narrative Paragraphs. The habit of thinking in paragraphs — 
Their length — Paragraph in dialogue — The function of the first 
or first and second sentences to direct the mind of the reader in 
the line of the thought before him — The function of the last 
sentence to stamp on his mind the impression which the para- 
graph is intended to produce — The art of varying the gram- 
matical subjects in a paragraph — The coherence of the para- 
graph affected by emphasis in the sentence — The place for con- 
cessions. 


Booxs CITED 


Austen, Jane, Emma, Northanger Abbey. 

Babcock, E. S., From the Diary of a Cat (Harp. Mag., Mar. 1904). 
Borrow, George, The Bible in Spain, Lavengro. 

Coleridge, S. T., The Friend. 
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Coppée, Francois, Ten Tales. 

De Maupassant, The Odd Number. 

De Vere, Aubrey, Essays Chiefly on Poetry. 

Dickens, Charles, Martin Chuzzlewit, Old Curiosity Shop. 
Franklin, Benjamin, Autobiography. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, Essays. Life of Beau Nash. 

Grahame, Kenneth, The Golden Age. 

Green, John Richard, Life and Letters. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, The House of the Seven Gables. 
Hearn, Lafcadio, Kotto. 

Howells, W. D., The Hazard of New Fortunes. 

Hunt, Leigh, /talian Poets. 

Huxley, T. H., Life and Letters. 

Jewett, S. O., A Native of Winby and Other Stories. 
Kipling, Rudyard, The Story of Muhammad Din. 

La Farge, John, Considerations on Painting. 

Lamb, Charles, Letters. 

Lewis, E. H., Specimens of the Forms of Discourse. 
Miall, L. C., Around the Year. 

Norris, Frank, McTeague. 

Pearson, H. G., Freshman Composition. Henry Holt & Co. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T., The Delectable Duchy. 
Reminiscences of a Locomotive Engineer. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, trans. by Jessie Weston. 
Stevenson, R. L., The Inland Voyage. Life of R. L. S., by Balfour. 
Stockton, Frank, The Lady or the Tiger. 

Thoreau, Henry, Walden. 

Washington, B. T., Up from Slavery. 


II. EXPOSITION 


The part inference plays in perception varies according as 
the eye looks for (1) the pleasure which comes from form, color, 
the play of light, surfaces, textures, lines, the sense of masses 
and spaces, (2) situations and events, (3) explanations of pro- 
cesses and the elements of which things are composed. 

Any piece of writing which, as its primary function, attempts 
or purports to unfold impartially to the understanding of the 
reader any phenomenon, hypothesis, or truth is an exposition — 
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Both detachment, or the appearance of detachment, and interest 
in one’s subject, essential to good exposition — The ability to be 
at once detached and interested, dependent less on one’s choice of 
subject than on one’s intellectual discipline — Analysis, either 
objective or introspective, into elements, causes and effects, and 
processes — Need of a point of view in order to determine one’s 
subject and method — The place of assumptions, tastes, and feel- 
ings — Point of view illustrated by typical titles, e. g.: Steven- 
son as a Stylist, Stevenson as a Humorist, the Moral Aspects of 
the Public Schools. 

Method in Exposition. Necessity of keeping the reader be- 
fore one’s imagination, his probable state of mind, mental capacity, 
habits of thought, tastes, and aptitudes — The value of explicit 
statement in formal exposition in giving its proper significance 
to what one may already know — The value of suggestiveness 
in informal or intimate exposition in stimulating one’s imagina- 
tion — The chronological order available in many subjects which 
at first seem to forbid it, as in all processes and in every result 
of an evolutionary process— The descriptive method — From 
the simple to the complex — From the near to the remote — 
From the general to particulars— From the general to the 
specific — The order of increasing importance — The need of 
definitely marked steps— Methods of invention: The jotting 
down of random notes and the arrangement of them; the writing 
out of each sub-topic as it occurs to the mind and the arrange- 
ment of them; reflecting on a subject until it takes shape in the 
mind. 

The Expository Paragraph. Two sorts of paragraphs — 
That in which each sentence carries on the double process of 
partially gratifying, partially piquing the curiosity until the last 
sentence satisfies it completely, and that in which the first or 
first and second sentences state the topic, and what follows illus- 
trates, elaborates, or more closely defines it — In either case each 
sentence should grow out of that which immediately precedes 
into that which immediately follows — Elaboration and empha- 
sis — Conciseness and emphasis— The emphatic, specific sen- 
tence— The epigram — Parallel construction — Connectives — 
Unity and variety in the subjects of the sentences — Concession. 

Vividness in Exposition. Seeing is believing — Advantage 
where possible of visualizing the whole subject — Analogies: The 
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unknown compared to the known, the remote to the near — Con- 
trast and comparison — Specific examples — The homely exam- 
ple— The unexpected example— The specific example as a 
means of summarizing a paragraph — Acquiring the power of 
putting things vividly. 

Books CITED 


Abbott, B. V., Judge and Jury. 

Bacon, Alice Mabel, Japanese Girls and Women. 

Bagehot, Walter, Political Essays. 

Birrell, Augustine, Obiter Dicta, II. 

Borrow, George, Lavengro. 

Brunton, Lectures on the Actions of Medicines. 

Buck and Woodbridge, Expository Writing. Henry Holt and Co. 

Hamerton, P. G., French and English. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, Gleanings from Buddha Fields, Kokoro. 

Huxley, T. H., Essay on Spontaneous Generation. 

Kane, Arctic Exploration. 

Kipling, Rudyard, Love o’ Women. 

Lamont, Hammond, Specimens of Exposition. Henry Holt 
& Co. 

Lowell, J. R., The Old English Dramatists. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, Principles of Geology. 

Melville, Herman, Moby Dick, Typee. 

Newcomer, A. G., Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison. 

Stevenson, R. L., The Inland Voyage. 

Van Dyke, J. C., How to Judge of a Picture. 

Walton, Izaak, The Complete Angler. 


III. PURE DESCRIPTION 


Any piece of writing which without the use of plot or story 
is apparently devoted to depicting a scene or presenting an har- 
monious combination of sensuous images is a description — Less 
a matter of choice of subject than manner of treatment — Scien- 
tific description — Impressionistic description — Mood in descrip- 
tion — The sense-perceptions — The muscular sense — The sense 
of pain — Detachment essential in all good description — Analysis 
essential—-The sense of temperature— Humor and descrip- 
tion — Definition and description— What descriptive defini- 
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tion is— Suggestion essential in impressionistic description — 
Translating one sensation into the terms of another — Impres- 
sions essentially transient—The color sense— The play of 
light and shade — Textures — Form, figure, contour, surfaces 
and masses — Action in description — Inference and mood in 
relation to perspective and the sense of space. 

Order of Perception. Point of view — Order of perception 
— Closing in a picture — Opening out a picture — Working up 
or down — From the general to the specific — The development 
of a mood or critical impression. 

The Place of Description. Impressionistic description a poor 
academic exercise — The value of scientific description — The 
value of vividness in narration, exposition, and argument. 


Booxs CITED 


De Kay, Charles, Poems. 

Eliot, George, Adam Bede. 

Fromentin, Eugene, A Summer in the Sahara, The Old Masters 
of Holland and Belgium. 

Gautier, Theophile, A Journey in Spain. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, Gleanings from Buddha Fields, In Ghostly 
Japan, Kokoro, Out of the East. 

Jefferies, Richard, The Open Air. 

Keats, John, Letters. 

La Farge, John, An Artist’s Letters from Japan. 

Lamb, Charles, Letters. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, Principles of Geology, Travels. 

Melville, Herman, Moby Dick. 

Pater, Walter, The Renaissance. 

Stevenson, R. L., A Child’s Garden of Verses, The Inland Voyage. 

Thoreau, Henry, Walden. 

Yeats, W. B., Celtic Twilight. 


IV. THE CHARACTER SKETCH 


Descriptive Elements. The point of view — Consistency in 
it merely requires that the reader should feel that he is seeing 
the character, should be put in a mood toward him and should 
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receive the details of description in an order congenial to that 
mood — The use of a congenial background — Costume, facial 
expression, habitual and special actions, effect on others. 

Expository Elements. The need of detachment — The writ- 
er’s interest to be literary, human, individual, not that of per- 
sonal prejudice — External details a means, not an end — In- 
dividuality inherent, not in the possession of any extraordinary 
characteristics but in the unusual blending of comparatively fa- 
miliar ones — Need of developing the reader’s mood and his 
critical appreciation of the character — From the acquired char- 
acteristics to the innate — From the less to the more significant 
— The advantage of apparent casualness in method. 


Books CITED 
Borrow, George, Lavengro. 
Earle, John, Microcosmographie. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, The House of the Seven Gables. 
Lamb, Charles, Essays of Elia, Letters. 
Sterne, Laurence, The Sentimental Journey. 
Stevenson, R. L., Letters, The South Seas. 
Stockton, Frank, The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine. 
Thackeray, W. M., Pendennis. 
Whittier, J. G., Skipper Ireson’s Ride. 
Winchester, W. T., Principles of Literary Criticism. 


V. ARGUMENT 


Methods of Invention. Thinking up all the possible argu- 
ments of the opposition — Thinking up all one’s own arguments 
— So defining the question as to lighten as far as possible one’s 
burden of proof — Assumptions shared with one’s opponent. 

The Exposition of the Question. Arousing interest by ex- 
plaining the origin and importance of the question — Explaining 
its scope — Defining the terms involved — Concession as a means 
of lightening one’s burden of proof — Pure exposition often 
persuasive. 

Persuasion and Argument. Antecedent probability — An- 
alogy — Circumstantial evidence — Direct evidence — Pure rea- 
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son or logic — Absolute evidence not always necessary — Not 
always most convincing — From the more to the less ingratiating 
proofs— From those of least to those of greatest weight — 
Refutation — Anticipating one’s opponent — Ignoring what can- 
not be refuted — Conclusion, the proposition heightened in ex- 
pression. 

Manner of Argument. Too obvious a skill in argumentative 
device disadvantageous except as a display of wit — Vigor de- 
pendent on self-control and on being specific without being per- 
sonal. 

Special Devices. Reductio ad absurdum — Retorsio argu- 
mentt— Argumentum ab utile— Argument by assertion — 
Choice of alternatives. 

Fallacies. Arguing beside the question — Confusion of 
terms — Begging the question — Changing the premises — False 
analogies — Confusion of antecedent and consequent with cause 
and effect — False authorities — Generalizing from too few par- 
ticulars — Omission of essential considerations. Popular humor, 
myths, and medizval science as store-houses of fallacies. 


Booxs CITED 


Clouston, W. A., The Book of Noodles. 

Fiske, John, The Discovery of America. 

Hale, L. P., The Peterkin Papers. 

Huxley, T. H., Essays on Evolution. 

Junius, Letters. 

Stevenson, R. L., Essay on Father Damien. 

Swift, Jonathan, The Drapier Letters. 

Whately, Richard, Historic Doubts Concerning Napoleon. 


VI. EMPHASIS 


The antithesis of emphasis not tameness but monotony — 
Seing the subject in its proper proportions — Deliberation — Un- 
derstatement — Reserve of force— The prominent positions in 
a composition — Conciseness — Elaboration of thought — Repe- 
tition and parallel construction to emphasize development of 
thought and contrast — Description and emphasis — Climaxes. 
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VII. THE SENTENCE 


Unity. Unity in the whole composition requires that there 
be a definite subject and a definite goal to arrive at—In the 
paragraph, that there be a definite subject of thought more lim- 
ited than that of the theme as a whole, one point of view, one 
definite goal arrived at with accelerating momentum — In the 
sentence, that there be a point to score seen clearly from the 
start — The test of unity, the power of the reader to recall the 
idea of the sentence as an instantaneous impression — Often 
what makes unity is a tacit, implied idea— The rambling sen- 
tence — Over-intricacy — Shifted subjects — Lack of unity may 
result in an effect of vulgarity — Danger of too rigid a devotion 
to unity — Advantage of keeping one’s mind open to incidental 
suggestion and elaborating as one writes. 

Coherence. Vigor, self-control, alertness — Recognizing the 
difference between words and ideas — Analyzing a total impres- 
sion into a process or into its elements — Expressing all the essen- 
tial elements of the thought — Tact in the use of words — Gram- 
mar and idiom — Participial phrases — Care in adjusting clauses 
and phrases — Avoiding the sacrifice of coherence to emphasis — 
Use of the pronouns and such words as did and so so that they will 
refer unmistakably to the antecedent most prominent in the 
reader’s mind — Articulating the subject — Parallel construction 
— Connectives — Sympathy with the reader and prevision — Crit- 
ical revision — Going straight to the point. 

Emphasis. Essential to unity — Bathos— The climax of 
each sentence should serve to point the reader further on in the 
trend of the paragraph — Fault of ending successive sentences 
with the same word — Devices for throwing important words at 
the beginning. 


VIII. PUNCTUATION WITHIN THE SENTENCE 


Punctuation as a means of marking the frame-work of a 
sentence — How the knowledge of punctuation may facilitate ex- 
pression and thought. 

Interpolations and Punctuation. Words, phrases, and clauses 
introduced to restrict or define the meaning of essential elements 
in the sentence are not set off by any mark of punctuation. 
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John the Baptist proclaimed the Christ. 
The road which you will take runs by the river. 


The Comma is used (1) to set off words in apposition, if not 
too germane and too short, (2) modifying clauses and phrases, if 
not restrictive or too short, (3) important conjunctions interjected 
in the sentence, (4) the nominative absolute if not so long or con- 
fusing as to require a parenthesis, (5) unemphatic exclamations 
at the beginning of a sentence, (6) words used in address, and 
(7) yes and no. 

I have received a letter from John, Mr. Brown’s gardener. 


We feared to attack the town, which was too well fortified for our 
forces. 

True romantic art, again, makes a romance of all things. 

They had some difficulty in passing the ferry at the riverside, the 
ferryman being afraid of them. 

Well, well, you are here at last. 

Why don’t you speak for yourself, John? 


The Exclamation Mark sets off emphatic exclamations at 
the beginning of the sentence. 


Horrors! I have lost my fountain pen. 


The Parenthesis sets off (1) exclamations in the body or at 
the close of a sentence, (2) interpolations too long or confusing to 
be sufficiently marked by commas and (3) whatever grammatic- 
ally independent interpolations have not been mentioned above, 
provided they interrupt only to elaborate and develop the thought 
of the sentence. 


There he lay (alas! poor fellow!) with his face to the sky. 
Left to himself (malice could not wish him a worse adviser) he 
resolves on a desperate project. 


Brackets set off remarks interpolated by an editor, reporter, 
quoter, or by the author when he wishes to present a different 
point of view. 


He applied for a position as teacher of speling [sic]. 

She said she was reading the plays of Bacon [Shakespeare]. 

Friends, Romans, and countrymen [applause]. 

The directors shall remain in office [here state the time] and no 
longer. ; 

Instead of persons [Johnson] presents incarnate types and humors. 

Tintoretto was not only the greatest of all painters [This remark I 
retract as too sweeping] but the boldest. 


eMC, SIE 
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IX. SENTENCE-MEMBERS AND PUNCTUATION 


The Comma is used (1) to separate words or groups of 
words arranged in a coordinate series, where none or none but 
the last two are separated by conjunctions, (2) to emphasize 
the separation of groups of words, even when they are already sep- 
arated by conjunctions, (3) to separate the clauses of a short com- 
pound sentence for the sake of clearness or rhetorical effect, (4) 
to mark all elliptical, all long, (or possibly all) subordinate clauses 
that begin a sentence with if, when, whenever, where, wherever, 
(5) to set off words or phrases when they are out of their regular 
order, (6) to set off a long subject clause from the principal verb, 
and (7) to mark off a short quotation from the words with which 
it is grammatically connected, unless it is already marked off by 
an exclamation or interrogation mark. 

The Semi-colon is used to mark off independent codrdinate 
clauses from each other where the comma would seem inadequate. 

The Colon is used (1) to separate two independent codrdi- 
nate clauses from each other, when each of these portions has been 
broken up by semi-colons, (2) to separate a long quotation mak- 
ing complete sense from the words which introduce it, (3) to 
separate the salutation in a formal letter from that which follows, 
and (4) to set off such terms as to wit, namely, for example, 
from that which follows. 

The Dash is used (1) to introduce an abrupt change of 
statement, and (2) to set off the repetition, summary, or ampli- 
fication of a previous statement. 


Then John said — but that’s another story. 
—all these arguments combined could not turn him from his 
purpose. 


X. SYNTAX 


Ease, variety and dexterity in sentence structure possible 
only to those who can readily recognize the various functions 
which words or groups of words perform in constituting coherent 
thought — Words are used to designate — By-and-bye is easily 
said —Is happy a noun? — Words are used to limit, emphasize, 
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or enhance the meaning of what has been designated — Let him 
pass for a man — Very God of very God — Ye crags and cliffs — 
A Gladstone bag— Words are used to develop processes of 
thought so far that either alone or in conjunction with other 
words assertions are made, commands stated, questions pro- 
pounded, assumptions or wishes predicated — He outs with a 
knife — Uncle me no uncle — Would I could go— Words are 
used to modify processes of thought — Running upstairs is bad 
for the health— Words are used to stand for nouns — One 
never knows the whole truth— For adjectives— Whose book 
is this? — For verbs— Who milked the cow? I did— For 
adverbs —I never saw him act so before — Words may at least 
in part perform two functions at once — Chasing little John’s 
hat so hurriedly proved a serious matter for him. Infinitives and 
verbal derivatives in ing are sometimes adjectives, sometimes 
nouns, sometimes adverbs but never equivalent to a complete verb 
— Among the four chief functions that of the noun is considered 
subordinate to that of the verb, those of the adjective and adverb 
subordinate to those of the word or words they modify — Con- 
nectives — Codrdinate connectives connect words or groups of 
words performing the same grammatical function — Subordinate 
connectives show that a word or group of words (1) is the subject 
or object of a sentence, (2) is in apposition with a noun (3) or has 
the force of an adjective or adverb — Subject and predicate — A 
group of words, performing one grammatical function is called a 
clause if it contains a subject and predicate, a phrase if it does 
not — Prepositions give to phrases the force of adjectives or ad- 
verbs — Those words which give clauses the force of adjectives 
or adverbs merge the functions of the adverb and the connective 
or that of substitution and the connective — Yes, no, it, there — 
The interjection— The interrogative— Exercises in turning 
phrases and clauses, participial and prepositional phrases back and 
forth — In writing settings to dialogue — In using connectives. 


XI. CAUTIONS REGARDING GRAMMAR 


1. Do not treat different parts of speech as if they were 
synonymous, as in, 
Good nature means kind [sic] to one’s neighbors. 
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2. Codrdinate only those things that are coordinate, (a) 
words, phrases and clauses performing the same grammatical 
function, (b) principal clauses, (c) independent constructions. 
These constructions are correct: 

(a) He who gets money easily and spends it easily enjoys 
it heartily, (b) They get money easily and spend it easily, (c) No 
fishing and no hunting on these grounds. 

3. Do not try to use the same word in two different con- 
structions at once, as in, 


The medicine which I hated and left a bad taste, my mother gave 
me every morning. 


4. Remember that the subject of a clause if it follows its 
verb cannot be made the subject of any other clause. This is 
wrong : 


There was a charming boat on the stream and looked very beautiful 
against the sunset. 


5. Do not try to codrdinate single words with relative 
clauses. This is wrong: 


He was watching me with his sharp, sleepy eyes and which always 
reminded me of a cat shamming sleep. 


6. Be cautious about using and or any other codrdinate con- 
junction to connect modifying words, preceding, with modifying 
words, following the word modified. 

7. Be cautious about using participial clauses in independent 
constructions ; never treat such a clause as equivalent to a princi- 
pal clause. 


XII. SENTENCES 


Balanced Sentences. Some skill in balancing esthetic or emo- 
tional effects in the sentence essential to the writing of good 
compound or complex sentences — The esthetic elements which 
are capable of being set over against each other — Length of 
phrases and clauses — Alliterative syllables — Emotional effect of 
the thought — Identical grammatical functions — Accent — The 
vowel sounds and the liquids — Parallel construction. 
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Periodic Sentences. From a loose sentence one may cut out 
the last word or some consecutive portion including the last word 
and without changing the grammatical functions of any word 
leave what will make a sentence— All sentences which are 
not loose are periodic — Instances of suspense in the periodic 
sentence, in the loose sentence — Instances of anticlimax in both 
— How the adding of a loose clause may increase the effective- 
ness of a sentence — Devices for turning loose structure into 
periodic — By transposition of clauses — By greater use of sub- 
ordination — By the use of correlatives — By inversion. 


Booxs CITED 
British Letters. 
Bunyan, John, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Carroll, Lewis, Letters. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Keats, John, Endymion. 
Lamb, Charles, Essays of Elia, Letters. 
Newman, J. H., Essays. 
Pater, Walter, Appreciations. 
Raleigh, Walter, History of the World. 
Shakespeare, William, Venus and Adonis. 
Sterne, Laurence, The Sentimental Journey. 
Stevenson, R. L., The Inland Voyage, Travels with a Donkey. 
Thoreau, Henry D., Winter. 


XIII. GOOD USAGE 


Standards of propriety must be largely subjective — Diction- 
aries do not aim to determine good usage — Famous authors not 
to be accepted as authoritative on the strength of their fame — 
Why Shakespeare is not authoritative — Coleridge — Keats — 
Why Howells, Goldsmith, Irving are more authoritative — 
Schoolmasters’ English — Good use not dependent upon social 
standards — Speech reacts upon thought — Advantage of culti- 
vating those forms and habits of speech which in turn will culti- 
vate precision pf thought and a discriminating taste — Danger 
of literalism — Cultivating a due sense of proportion in striving 
for accuracy — Advantage of sacrificing accuracy to considera- 
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tion for others — Speech in its effect on courtesy — Cultivating 
a sensitive ear — Respecting the genius of the language — Re- 
specting the traditions — Blunders sometimes worth preserving — 
Deferring to the judgment of others who have the same general 
ideals — Avoiding eccentricity — The fact that a word is used 
throughout one locality justifies its use there but not necessarily 
elsewhere — The fact that a word is used among the people of a 
particular vocation or avocation may justify its use with them but 
not necessarily with others — The fact that a word has been used 
by careful writers and speakers in the past may not justify its use 
to-day. 

Cautions Regarding Usage. 1. Avoid convenient phrases 
that profess to be big with emotion: loom, grand, bright and 
early, literally dying. Avoid the present tense for past time. 

2. Avoid muddling terms: affect for effect, precipitous for 
precipitate, unkept for unkempt. 

3. Avoid obscuring grammatical distinction as in: some for 
somewhat, and between you and I. 

4. Avoid using terms that will make slip-shod thinking 
easier as: while for and, finally for and, quite for any adverb of 
degree that the reader chooses. 

5. Avoid introducing words with irrelevant associations into 
your work. Don’t say: Hawthorne did some remarkable things 
in the literary line. There was something very noble in Lincoln’s 
make-up. The religious output of the ancient Hebrew prophets 
has never been excelled. 


6. Preserve courteous distinctions as those between will and 
shall. 


XIV. SUGGESTION 


Rhythm — Cadence — The management of vowel and con- 
sonantal sounds — Phrasing — Association — Context often de- 
termines what associations a word will call up — The sense of 
space and connotation — Satire— The influence of familiarity 
with one’s subject on one’s style — Connotation and aptness. 
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XV. PRECISION 


The power of discrimination — The sense of the root mean- 
ing of words — Exact expression impossible — The flavor of 
exact thinking — Avoiding the appearance of exaggeration — 
Simplicity of diction— Good artifice possible — Tabulators and 
legalists never exact — Mental alertness and precision. 


Booxs CITED 


Bagehot, Walter, Political Essays. 
Birrell, Augustine, Obiter Dicta, Vol. II. 
Browning, Robert, Poems. 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. 

Coleridge, S. T., Biographia Literaria. 
Congreve, William, The Double Dealer. 
Johnson, Ben, Bartholomew Fair. 
Pater, Walter, Essay on Style. 

Repplier, Agnes, Essay on Words. 
Saltus, Edgar, Poems. 

Shakespeare, William, Much Ado About Nothing. 
Sheridan, Richard, The Rivals. 
Shillaber, B. H., Mrs. Partington. 
South, Robert, Sermons. 

Stevenson, R. L., Virgintbus Puerisque. 


XVI. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Text-Boox 


WENDELL, Barrett, English Composition, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


RECOMMENDED Books — GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR, Art of Literature. The Macmillan 
Company. 
Erratic but suggestive. 
Art of Controversy. The Macmillan Company. 
Erratic but suggestive. 
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Bates, ARLo, Talks on Writing English. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co. 

An informal, literary treatment, based on Wendell. 

Talks on Writing English, Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co. 

Much more detailed than the first volume. 

Lewes, GeorGE Henry, Principles of Success in Literature. 
Walter Scott. 

Reflective rather than practical. 

Hit, A. S., Principles of Rhetoric. American Book Co. 

Represents the basis of modern rhetorical teaching. 

GarDINER, J. H., The Forms of Prose Literature. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

This contains an admirable introduction. 

Wesster, W. F., English: Composition and Literature. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 

Stimulating to those in earnest on the subject. 

Lewis, Epwin H., The History of the Paragraph. 
A graduate thesis. 
KIMBALL, Lit1an, The Structure of the English Sentence. 
American Book Co. 
A detailed treatise on the rhetorical bearings of syntax. 
GARDINER, KITTREDGE, AND ARNOLD, The Elements of English 
Composition. Ginn and Co. 

This contains excellent rules for punctuation, to which the 
author of this syllabus is indebted for a number of suggestions 
and illustrative examples. 

CARPENTER and BREWSTER, Our Modern Prose. The Macmillan 
Co. 

The best handbook of prose selections. 

Brewster, W. T., Specimens of Narration. Holt and Co. 
BaLpwin, C. S., Specimens of Description. Holt & Co. 
Lamont, H., Specimens of Exposition. Holt and Co. 

Valuable for their introductions as well as their illustrations. 
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USAGE 


Assott, E. A., How to Write Clearly. 
A detailed correction of false syntax. 
Tass, JOHN, Bone Rules. Benziger Brothers. 
A simple and humorous grammar. 
Cosppett, WILLIAM, A Grammar of the English Language in a 
Series of Letters. 
Vigorous and unconventional. 
Longman’s Grammar. Longmans, Green and Co. 
A good school grammar. 
BrapDLey, Henry T., The Making of English. 
A brief treatise on the tendencies of English syntax. 
Hitt, A. S., Outlines of Rhetoric. American Book Co. 
This contains excellent rules for punctuation. 
De Vinnge, T. L., The Practice of Typography: Correct Compo- 
sition. The Century Co. 
The most exhaustive book on punctuation and typography, to 
which the author of this syllabus is indebted for a number of 
suggestions. 


THE CHOICE OF Worps 


Wuite, R. G., Words and Their Uses. 
Dogmatic, whimsical, suggestive. 
HALL, Fitz Epwarp, Modern English. 
More authoritative than White. 
GREENOUGH AND KITTREDGE, Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech. The Macmillan Co. 
A record of speech, but not of standards of speech. 
RIDEOUT AND COPELAND, College English. 
An account of bad English. 
Ear_e, JOHN, English Prose. 
Diffuse, and not authoritative. 
VERNON LEE, Studies in Literary Psychology: The Syntax of 
De Quincey, Contemporary Review, Nov., 1903. 
A suggestive essay on the relation of syntax to temperament. 
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The Teaching of English in Elementary Schools 


I. HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 
REFERENCES: 

Kehr, Geschichte des Lese-Unterrichts in der Volksschule, 
Gotha, 1889; Fechner, Geschichte des Volksschullese- 
buches, Gotha, 1889; Ford, The New England Primer, 
New York, 1897; Reeder, Historical Development of the 
School Reader, New York, 1900; Hall, How to Teach 
Reading, New York, 1886; American Journal of Educa- 
tion, Vol. V, Hartford and London, 1858; Russell, German 
Higher Schools, New York, 1900; Carpenter, Baker, and 
Scott, The Teaching of English, New York, 1903. 

Early Methods and Aims in the Work. In Germany, after 
the Reformation: nature of the reading material chosen for the 
primers. Methods recommended. Later devices of Buno, Pes- 
talozzi, Basedow and others. The analytic method of Jacotot in 
France. Pictures, as used by Comenius. “ Reading Machines.” 
Establishment in Prussia of the more modern methods. Atten- 
tion to phonetics and the meaning of the sentences read. “ Word 
Method ” and “ Sentence Method.” 

Early Reading Books in America. The New England 
Primer: changes made in it from time to time. Webster’s /nsti- 
tutes. The influence of his Speller and his Reader. Patriotic 
and literary selections. The Lindley Murray and the McGuffey 
readers. Types of readers of the present time. 


II. FIRST STAGES OF INSTRUCTION 


REFERENCES: 

Carpenter, Baker, and Scott, The Teaching of English; 
Chubb, The Teaching of English; Hall, How to Teach 
Reading ; Hinsdale, Teaching the Language Arts; Arnold, 
Reading, How to Teach It; Laurie, Language and Lin- 
guistic Method; Dewey, The Primary Education Fetich, 
Forum, May, 1898; Dewey, The School and Society; 
Dye, The Art of Story-Telling; Shaw, School Hygiene; 
Rowe, Physical Development of the Child. 
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1. The First Primary. Its relation to the home and to the 
kindergarten. Interests, capacities and limitations of the chil- 
dren. 

2. The Beginning of Reading. Where shall the work of 
reading begin? How secure interest and attention? What sort 
of reading matter? So-called “normal words” and “ normal 
sentences.” What use of phonetics? Script or print? Use of 
blackboard, of charts, etc. Importance of oral work, of free ex- 
pression, of repetition. 

3. Story-Telling. Types of stories: fable, fairy-tale, myth, 
historical narratives, primitive life, animal stories. Study of 
selected examples, with practice in telling stories. Use of stories 
as a basis for oral composition and for the beginnings of reading. 

4. The Beginning of Writing. Vertical script: arguments 
for and against. 


III. LITERATURE FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


REFERENCES: 
Carpenter, Baker, and Scott, Laurie, Chubb, Hinsdale, 
Arnold and Hall, as cited; Scudder, Literature in Schools; 
C. A. McMurry, Special Method in Reading; Bates, Talks 
on the Study of Literature. 


1. Principles of Selection. Interests and capacities of chil- 
dren: their sense of lyric, dramatic, and narrative elements. The 
part played by apperception; relation of literature to other work. 
Changes in interest with mental growth. Interests of boys as 
compared with those of girls. 

2. Consideration of Typical Examples. (a) For the pri- 
mary grades (I to IV, inclusive), A¢sop’s Fables, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, Kingsley’s Water Babies, Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha, Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses, and 
other suitable selections in prose and verse. 

(b) For the upper grades (V to VIII, inclusive), Haw- 
thorne’s Snow Image, The Great Stone Face, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Wonder Book, Whittier’s Snow Bound and other selections, 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, selections from Tales of a Wayside 
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Inn, and other poems, Scott’s Jvanhoe and Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Shakspere’s Julius Caesar. 

(c) Types of literature appropriate to the higher grades: 
Fiction, essays, biography, lyric and narrative poetry. 

3. Principles of Treatment. (a) Place and value of literary 
biography and literary history. Their limited use in the elemen- 
tary school. 

(b) Reading aloud: its value. 

(c) Analytic study: for details of story or poem and for 
the relation of the parts to each other; as a means of inter- 
pretation. 

(d) Critical study: its limited function in elementary work. 

(e) Correlation of literature with other work: a problem 
rather of the instruction than of the course of study. So-called 
correlations of literature with history and with science: differ- 
ences between the points of view of those subjects and literature. 

(f) Use of pictures and other illustrative material. 

(g) Treatment of allusions, figures of speech, new words, 
etc. 

4. Lesson Plans. Their function. Value and kinds of in- 
troduction. Necessity of an outline that shall control the work 
and yet allow freedom. Practice in making plans for lessons in 
books under 2 above. 


IV. COMPOSITION 


REFERENCES : 
Books on the teaching of English cited above; also, Bates, 
Talks on Writing English; Wendell, English Composition; 
Spalding, The Problem of Elementary Composition. 


1. The Nature of the Problem. The conventional elements 
involved; the nature of children’s interests and ideas; the dif- 
ficulty of classifying and organizing thought. 

2. The Object of the Instruction. Shall it be “ literary”? 
Or shall it aim merely at clearness of thought and expression? 

3. Subjects for Composition. Appropriate and inappropriate 
themes; subjects from literature, from other school work, and 
from daily life outside the school-room. Composition teaching 
as a means of cultivating observation and thought. 
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4. Preparation for the Work. Gathering and organizing 
material, preliminary oral treatment, importance of interest and 
fluency, securing sincerity and clearness by a real or simulated 
“ audience.” 

5. Lhe Amount Required. How much written work? How 
often and at what length? Gradual increase of the unit of com- 
position. The paragraph as a standard. 

6. Outlines. Their value. How to use them to secure both 
order and freedom. 

7. Criticism of Written Work. How shall we secure 
economy for both teacher and pupil? How make criticism ef- 
fective? How make it stimulative and suggestive rather than 
repressive?. How make the pupils self-critical without making 
them too self-conscious ? 


V. GRAMMAR 
REFERENCES: 

Laurie, Hinsdale, Carpenter, Baker, and Scott, cited above; 
Liddell, English Historical Grammar, Atlantic Monthly, 
vol. 82; Sweet, New English Grammar, Part Il; Barbour, 
The Teaching of English Grammar; Goold Brown, Gram- 
mar of Grammars (Introduction); Krapp, Syllabus of 
English Language and Grammar (Columbia University 
Extension Syllabi, Series A, No. 5). 

1. Historical Review. Historical changes in the idea of 
English grammar. Attempt, in the Renaissance period, to Latin- 
ize the grammar of English. Persistence of this point of view. 
Recent changes due to philological study. What now constitutes 
English grammar? What problems remain unsolved? 

2. Objects of Teaching Grammar. Various theories: for 
correctness of expression and for discipline. Modern notions of 
authority in usage, and of the province of grammar. 

3. Amount of Grammar to be Taught. How much gram- 
mar shall be taught in the schools? What things are of most 
value? Importance of syntax; of study of forms. 

4. The Order of Treatment. Syntax or etymology first? 
A study of the methods of development adopted by some of 
the representative text-books. 
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The History of English Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


This syllabus is intended to outline a course of readings and study 
introductory to the literature of England in the nineteenth century. Eng- 
lish literature in the last century has been so extensive and varied and 
rich that the student is apt to content himself with the study of particular 
authors, and by so doing to fail to notice the movements that affected 
whole groups of authors, the methods that developed throughout a whole 
era, the relation of literature to the stream of national life. The present 
course is intended to present a series of studies of the chief authors of 
English literature from 1798 to 1900 from the point of view of the history 
of England, the movements of social life, of democracy, science, religion, 
education, and of the literary schools of romanticism, idealism, realism. 
This general course will be supplemented by particular courses in special 
periods or schools; ¢. g., the romantic school of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the nineteenth century novel, Victorian poetry, Victorian prose, which 
will afford opportunity for detailed study. 

A general survey is chiefly valuable as an interpretation of literature, 
and an attempt is made in this outline to indicate a minimum amount 
(marked + under Readings) of representative selections for interpretative 
study. While these selections are extensive, it will be found that they 
are in most cases already familiar to the student, and require general 
rather than minute study. The references under the head of Biography, 
Criticism, Bibliography, are intended to direct the student in more minute 
and detailed study, in the writing of themes, and especially to familiarize 
him with the usual apparatus of literary criticism. Books marked ** should 


be in the possession of every student, and, if possible, also those marked *. 
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GENERAL REFERENCES 


HIstTorIEs OF LITERATURE 


**Brooke, S. A Primer of English Literature. (American Book Co., New 
York.) Revised Edition. English Literature. (Macmillan.) 

*Cross, W. L. The Development of the English Novel. (Macmillan.) 

Gossz, E. English Literature: An Illustrated Record. Vol. 4. (Mac- 
millan, New York.) 

Minto, W. Literature of the Georgian Era. (Macmillan.) 

Masson, D. British Novelists. (Macmillan.) 

OurpHant, Mrs. M. O. Literary History of England in the End of the 
Eighteenth and Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. (Macmillan.) 

**SAINTSBURY, G. Nineteenth Century Literature. (Macmillan.) 

STEDMAN, E. C. Victorian Poets. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

*TaineE, H. A. History of English Literature. (Tr. Van Laun.) (Chatto 
and Windus.) 


BIOGRAPHIES 


DicTIONARY OF NATIONAL BioGRAPHY. Referred to here as D. N. B. 66 
vols. (Smith, Elder (London), and Macmillan (New York).) 
EncLisH Men oF Letters Series. Referred to here as E. M. L. ser. 

(Macmillan). 
GreAT Writers Series. Referred to here as G. W. ser. (Walter Scott.) 


SELECTIONS 


*CHAMBERS. Cyclopedia of English Literature. (Ed. David Patrick.) 
Vol. 3. (Chambers.) 

*Pace, C. H. The British Poets. (B. Sanborn.) 

*Warp, T. H. English Poets. Vol. 4. (Macmillan.) 

STEDMAN, E. C. Victorian Anthology. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Atirpong, S. A. Dictionary of English Literature. (Lippincott.) 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN, W. The Best Books. (Gives publishers and 
prices.) (Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey and Co.) 

Hopexins, L. M. Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors. 
(Heath. ) 

Wincuester, C. T. Short Courses of Reading. (Ginn.) 

FietcHer, W. I. and Poore, M. Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 
(For essays in the magazines.) (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

FietcHer, W. I, and Bowker, R. R. Annual Literary Index. (For peri- 
odical essays and general literature.) (Publishers’ Weekly.) 





THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE— NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


The Nineteenth Century in Literature: General Aspects 


REFERENCES: History of the period in C. W. Oman, England in the 
Nineteenth Century. J. R. Green, Short History of the English 
People. S. R. Gardiner, A Student’s History of England. Industrial 
history in Cunningham and McArthur, Outlines of English Indus- 
trial History. Literary history, see p. 4; also E. Dowden, French 
Revolution and English Literature. 


The French Revolution. Its characteristics: (i) its ideas on the rights 
of man, the supremacy of reason, education, nature —its writers, espe- 
cially Rousseau and Voltaire; (ii) the spread of the ideas throughout 
Europe; early influences in England — Burns and Cowper; (iii) the rela- 
tion of the Romantic group to it, especially of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Byron, Shelley; (iv) the wars with France; (v) the wider 
Romantic movement — interest in the past, in wild nature, etc. — Scott, 
Tennyson; the ballad, etc. 

Industrialism. Introduction of machinery — inventions of eighteenth 
century in spinning applied; application of steam—to manufacture, to 
transportation; canals. Electricity. Improved agriculture. Increase of 
population — England, 8,892,536 (1801); 15,002,443 (1841); 24,613,926 
(1881) ; 32,091,907 (1900). A rural population becomes urban. 

Democracy. The primary fact of the nineteenth century. The Re- 
form Bill, 1832 (electors, 940,000), Chartism, 1838-1848, the Second Re- 
form Bill, 1867 (electors, 2,448,000), Bills of 1884-5 (electors, 5,000,000). 
Expression of democracy in Carlyle, Tennyson, Dickens, George Eliot, etc. 

Development of Woman. Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, Vindication 
of Woman, 1792; John Stuart Mill, Subjection of Woman, 1869. Develop- 
ing genius of woman, especially in literature. Influence of Queen Victoria 
on the status of woman. Effect on literature. 

Humanitarianism. Influence of the Revolution on humanitarianism. 
Abolition of slave-trade, 1806; of slavery in British dominions, 1833. 
Luddite riots. Trades-unions. Factory acts, etc. Social problems treated 
by Thomas Hood, Charles Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, Charles Reade, 
Charles Kingsley, etc. The Positivist philosophy of Auguste Comte — 
Mill, Spencer. 

Science and Education. The era of reason in the Revolution. English 
physical science — British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
founded 1832. The theory of evolution; Charles Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, 1859; effect of evolution on all departments of human thought. 
The scientists John Tyndall (1820-1803), Thomas Huxley (1825-1895), 
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Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). Its inquiring, sceptical spirit. Its repre- 
sentative poet, Robert Browning. Relation of science and realism. The 
growth of popular education; government action, 1832, 1842, 1846, 1856, 
1862. National system, 1870, etc. Increase of the reading public. Matthew 
Arnold. 

Religion. The liberal tendencies of modern thought. Catholic Eman- 
cipation, 1829. (i) The Romantic influence on the Church. The clash of 
democracy, liberalism, science with traditional religion and vested rights. 
(ii) The Oxford Movement — Keble, Newman. (iii) The Broad Church 
party — Dr. Arnold, F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley. (iv) The critical 
school — Carlyle, Clough and Matthew Arnold. The modern religious 
problem — Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin. 

Art. English art—Turner and Constable; its decline. Condition 
about 1842. The foundation of English art criticism — John Ruskin. The 
Pre-Raphaelite revival, 1848. The revival of decorative art — William 
Morris, Edward Burne-Jones. Relation of art to the poetry of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

Empire. The development of England’s colonial empire; the French 
wars; the thirty-two colonies of 1900; Kipling’s “five nations”; Tenny- 
son’s “ federation of the world.” 

The Literary Divisions. First Perioo—THE Romantic PErRIop 
(continued from the eighteenth century) 1798 (Lyrical Ballads) to 1832 
(death of Scott). A period of ideas and initiation — of great poetry, espe- 
cially lyrical and narrative poetry, and of criticism; of great romantic fic- 
tion. Realism in the novel continued from the eighteenth century. SEconp 
Periop — THE VICTORIAN Era 1832-1901. Two sub-periods, EAarty Vic- 
TORIAN, 1832-1852— a period of conflict and Late VictorIAN, a period 
of harmonizing, reconstruction, and ordered progress. The literature of 
the era—the novel, especially the realistic novel; poetry, lyric, narrative, 
and analytic; criticism; biography; history. 


I. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 


1. William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 


The Romantic Movement. Phelps, The Beginnings of the English 
Romantic Movement. Beers, Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century. E. 
Dowden, The French Revolution and English Literature. W. J. Court- 
hope, The Liberal Movement in English Literature. FE. Scherer, Re- 
naissance de la Poésie anglaise. G. Brandes, Naturalism in England (vol. 
IV of Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature). 

Wordsworth. Biography. L. Stephen, D. N. B. F. Myers, Life of 
W. W., E. M. L. ser. E. Legouis, Early Life of W. W. W. Knight, Life 
of W. W., 3 vols. W. Wordsworth, Prelude and Autobiography. C. 
Wordsworth, Memoirs of W. W. (authoritative). 

Criticism. S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria. W. Hazlitt, Lec- 
tures on the English Poets. M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 2d ser. W. 
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Pater, Appreciations. J. C. Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature. J. R. 
Lowell, Among My Books. W. Bagehot, R. H. Hutton, L. Stephen, etc. 

Works. Poetry ed. J. Morley, Globe ed. 1 vol. (Macmillan). W. 
Knight, 8 vols. (Paterson). Prose ed. A. B. Grosart, 3 vols. (Moxon). 

Bibliography. L. Magnus, Primer of Wordsworth. 

tReadings. Lines Written above Tintern Abbey. “I wandered lonely 
as a Cloud.” To the Cuckoo. Toa Skylark (“ Ethereal Minstrel”). The 
Solitary Reaper. Michael. The “ Lucy” poems (“ Strange fits of passion,” 
“She dwelt among the untrodden ways,’ “I travelled among unknown 
men,” “ Three years she grew,” “A slumber did my spirit seal”). “She 
was a phantom of delight.” Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 


OUTLINE OF STUDY 


The Romantic Movement. A reaction from the eighteenth century 
“classic” poetry; dominant characteristics of the Queen Anne school — 
social intelligence; material, urban; style, polished, satiric, conventional ; 
cf. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. The reaction, how brought about: (i) re- 
vival of ballad literature— Percy’s Reliques, 1765, involving a return to 
the past; (ii) influence of the French Revolution, especially of Rousseau, 
involving (a) a return to nature; (b) emotion, enthusiasm for ideas of 
humanity; and (c) freeing of the individual from social, especially con- 
ventional, bonds, to realize himself in aspiration, reverie, imagination, pas- 
sion. Romanticists in the eighteenth century — Thomson, Burns, Cowper. 
Dominant aspects in nineteenth century writers: Return to nature, in 
Wordsworth; imagination, in Coleridge; return to the past, in Scott; in- 
dividualism, in Byron; idealism, in Shelley; passion for beauty, in Keats, 
Freedom of the literary canons of romanticism. 

William Wordsworth. Formative influences—the Lake Country 
(see The Prelude) ; Rousseau; the French Revolution; Burns and Crabbe; 
intercourse with Coleridge — Lyrical Ballads, 1798. Life at Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere, and Rydal Mount. Consideration of revolutionary and romantic 
elements in Wordsworth: passion, imagination, subjectivity, return to na- 
ture. The primary facts in Wordsworth’s genius: his simplicity, his philos- 
ophy, his passion. The elucidation of the three aspects of his genius in 
his life, in the choice of his themes, method of treatment, and theory of 
poetry ; illustration in “I wandered lonely as a cloud,” etc. 

(i) Wordsworth’s method of deepening the interest in objects of 
nature by their associations with human life — Lines Written above Tintern 
Abbey, To the Cuckoo, To a Skylark. 

The effect of nature on human character — The Prelude, Tintern 
Abbey, Three Years She Grew, Michael. Reaction from science; nature 
as a presence and spirit, a manifestation of God. 

(ii) Wordsworth’s poetry of nature noteworthy for the human in- 
terest in it. Wordsworth’s poetry of man remarkable for the part nature 
plays in it — Tintern Abbey, the five poems grouped about “ Lucy.” Com- 
parison of Burns and Wordsworth in The Solitary Reaper. 

(iii) Wordsworth’s poetry of human life remarkable for its philo- 
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sophic worth and interpretation of ideals — Michael, She was a Phantom 
of Delight, The Happy Warrior, Laodamia, The Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality. As respects ideas on life Wordsworth stands with 
Shakspere and Browning. His influence on subsequent poetry. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. A definition of Romanticism, with illus- 
trative references. 2. A study of Michael as representative of the new 
poetry. 3. Wordsworth was “a new Cowper with less talent and more 
ideas” (Taine). Explain and criticise. 4. A study of Lyrical Ballads, 1798. 
5. Is the romantic or the realistic supreme in Wordsworth’s genius? 


2. Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 


Biography. L. Stephen, D. N. B. S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Lite- 
raria. C. Lamb, Christ's Hospital. Brandl, C. and the English Romantic 
School. H. D. Traill, Life of C., E. M. L. ser. H. Caine, Life of C., G. W. 
ser. Also J. Gillman, J. Cottle. 

Criticism. T. De Quincey, Lake Poets. W. Hazlitt, Spirit of the Age. 
J. C. Shairp, C. the Man and the Poet. Dowden, Studies in Literature. 
W. Pater, Appreciations. A. C. Swinburne, Essays and Studies. J. R. 
Lowell, Democracy and Other Addresses. Also W. G. T. Shedd, J. S. 
Mill, J. H. Green. 

Editions. Poems ed. Campbell, 4 vols. (Macmillan) and Globe ed. 
1 vol. (Macmillan). Prose ed. Shedd (Harper). 

Bibliography. Anderson, Appendix to Life of C., G. W. ser. 

Readings. France. +The Ancient Mariner. 7{Christabel. +Kubla 
Khan. Dejection. Youth and Age. +fBiographia Literaria, IV, XIV, 
XVII, XVIII, XIX. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Formative Influences. His Devonshire blood — born Ottery St. Mary, 
1772. Heredity —son of the Rev. John Coleridge. Christ’s Hospital (cf. 
Lamb) and Cambridge. The Revolution. Intercourse with Southey — 
Pantisocracy. Marriage. Literary influences—the sonnets of William 
Lisle Bowles (1762-1850) ; Percy’s Reliques. Clevedon and Nether Stowey 
— intercourse with Wordsworth. Five years of great poetry, 1797-1802, — 
from The Ancient Mariner to Ode to Dejection. Germany and its phi- 
losophy. Opium. The decline. 

Poetry. Complementary relation of Wordsworth and Coleridge — 
the former presents the simple objects of nature irradiated with imagina- 
tion; the latter uses every-day reality in bodying forth the purely imag- 
inative. Coleridge’s “shaping spirit of the imagination” illustrated in 
his themes and treatment — mystery, strange beauty, glamour of atmos- 
phere and music of verse. Contrast of imaginative romance with the “ clas- 
sic’ school; comparison with contemporary romance in Mrs. Radcliffe and 
“Monk” Lewis. Coleridge’s influence on Scott, Keats, and Rossetti. His 
contribution to English prosody. 

Prose. Coleridge as disciple of German idealism — Aids to Reflec- 
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tion; as the founder of modern English literary criticism — Lectures on 
Shakspere and other Poets, Biographia Literaria. The Sage of Highgate; 
influence on Maurice and Carlyle (see Carlyle’s Life of Stirling, VIII). 

Southey. Robert Southey (1774-1843) —his ballads; his romantic 
epics — Thalaba the Destroyer, The Curse of Kehama, Roderick the Last 
of the Goths. His prose, Life of Nelson. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The ballad characteristics of The Ancient 
Mariner. 2. Poetic glamour in Christabel. 3. Coleridge’s music of verse. 
4. Coleridge’s principles of criticism. 


3. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832)—The Poet 


Biography. L. Stephen, D. N. B. F. Palgrave, introd. to Globe ed. 
of Scott. R. H. Hutton, Life of S., E. M. L. ser. Yonge, Life of S., G. 
W. ser. J. G. Lockhardt, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott and 
Journal of Sir Walter Scott. W. Scott, introd. to Border Minstrelsy and 
to Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Criticism. See Stephen, Palgrave, Hutton, Yonge above. Also F. 
Jeffrey, Essays. T. Carlyle, Miscellaneous Essays. L. Stephen, Hours in 
a Library. F. Doyle, Lectures on Poetry. J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry. 

Works. Poetry — Globe ed. 1 vol. (Macmillan). The 1 vol. ed. pub- 
lished by Black (Edinburgh) gives full notes and variants. Prose, pub- 
lished by Black. 

Bibliography. Anderson, in Appendix to Scott in G. W. ser. 

Readings. Marmion. +The Lady of the Lake. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Formative Influences. Birth and breeding of the romantic tempera- 
ment — descent “no bad genealogy for a Border Minstrel.” Outlook on 
two ages —the clan life and modern Scotland. Romantic predilections of 
childhood — Edinburgh, Sandy-Knowe, Kelso. Passion for romantic 
scenes, for legends and romances — Ramsay’s Evergreen, Spenser, above 
all Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1765). Publication of 
Reliques marks the beginning of the epoch of the return to the past of 
which Scott is the greatest exponent. The ballad revival — German influ- 
ence of Biirger and Goethe — “ Monk” Lewis, Tales of Terror. Scott’s 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 1802-3. Border Minstrelsy as the 
springs of all Scott’s subsequent work. 

Metrical Romances. Genesis — development from the Ballad to the 
Lay. Influence of Christabel. General Characteristics of The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, and Rokeby. Class, the 
minor epic. Execution, rapid and careless — “hurried frankness.” Char- 
acters of conventional romantic types; scenes highly picturesque and effec- 
tive. Scott’s use of landscape, his interest in mountain, heath, and loch; 
contrast with eighteenth century poetry. Ruskin’s criticism of Scott as 
a “surface-painter.” Scott's treatment of the supernatural. Scott as poet 
of the feudal past. Scott as poet of romantic action; his Homeric quali- 
ties. His limitations as an artist in language. 
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Poems and Novels. The poetry in the “ Waverley Novels.” Scott 
as lyric poet. 

The School of Scott. Scott’s influence on Rossetti, Morris, and the 
Neo-romantic movement. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The romantic elements of The Lady 
of the Lake (i) time, (ii) scene, (iii) characters, (iv) action and inci- 
dents. 2. Scott as a nature poet (differentiation from Burns and Words- 
worth) — especially his use of color. 3. Scott’s metrical powers. 4. Com- 
parison of The Lady of the Lake and Waverley for literary values. 


4. George Gordon, Lord Byron (1788-1824) 


Biography. L. Stephen, D. N. B. J. Nichol, Life of B., E. M. L. ser. 
R. Noel, Life of B., G. W. ser. T. Moore, Life of Lord B. Other biog- 
raphies and “ recollections ” — Galt, Elze, Castelar, Jeaffreson, Trelawny, 
Guiccioli, Leigh Hunt, Medwin, etc. 

Criticism. Stephen, Nicol, Noel, as above. T. B. Macaulay, Essays. 
M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 2d ser. A. G. Swinburne, Miscellanies. 
J. Mazzini, Essays. R. H. Hutton, Essays in Literary Criticism. H. A. 
Taine, English Literature. 

Works. Standard editions are published by Murray (London), par- 
ticularly that ed. by Coleridge and Prothero. Also new ed., ed. Henley 
(London, Heineman). Selections ed. Arnold (Macmillan). A good 1 vol. 
ed. is the Cambridge (Houghton, Mifflin). 

Bibliography. Anderson, Appendix to Life of B., G. W. ser. 

Readings. She Walks in Beauty, When We Two Parted, +Childe 
Harold, Canto IV, ¢{Don Juan, Cantos II and III. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Minor Poets. Tradition of the eighteenth century. THomas CAMpP- 
BELL (1777-1844), poet of English militant patriotism of the Napoleonic 
wars — Battle of the Baltic, Mariners of England; his mild romantic epic 
Gertrude cf Wyoming. 

Tuomas Moore (1779-1852), poet of the re-awakening of Ireland — 
struggle over the Union and Catholic Emancipation— his lyrics of the 
wrongs and sorrows of Ireland. Odes and Epistles, 1806; Irish Songs, 
1807-1834; Lalla Rookh, 1817. 

SAMUEL Rocers (1763-1855) — Pleasures of Memory, 1792, Human 
Life, 1819, Italy, 1822. 

The Late Romantic Group. Byron, Shelley, and Keats, a later gen- 
eration than Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott, their maturity subsequent 
to Waterloo, when the Revolution seemed suppressed and the Holy Alli- 
ance supreme. Byron’s political significance in Europe as the persistent 
voice of freedom, individuality, aspiration, opposition to authority, scorn 
of conventional society and opinion. 

Byron — Temperament and Formative Influences. His character — 
various estimates of it. Interpretation: ancestry, early training, early life. 


ee 
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Influence of Rousseau — subjectivity, passion, individualism. The Revolu- 
tion subsequent to 1815— Byron’s politics. His marriage. His character 
displayed in Manfred, its mixed and contending elements. His literary 
relations — admiration of Pope and criticism of the Romantic school, his 
work on the whole a compromise. 

Poetry. His poetry lyrical, narrative, descriptive, satiric. Reasons 
for the immediate popularity of Childe Harold, I, II. 

The new themes to which Byron gave poetic treatment: the Byronic 
ego — assertion of the individual, secret melancholy, unsatisfied longing, 
opposition to authority, etc.—a romantic type; romantic scenes on the 
Continent and the Ocean; the revolt from social law and authority — 
Giaour, Lara, and from God—Cain; wild nature as the refuge for the 
social rebel — Corsair; the compensation of romantic love — Don Juan and 
Haidee; opposition to conventional society and conventional opinion — 
Byron a cynic and satirist — Don Juan and Vision of Judgment; lyrics of 
love and liberty. Byron’s greatest gift the power of energized description 
(e. g., Waterloo and the Alps—C. H., III, Venice, the Gladiator, the Ocean 
—C.H.,1V). The European acceptance of Byron. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Byron’s literary relations. 2. Byron as 
a descriptive poet (C. H., IV). 3. Byron’s wit (Don Juan). 4. Criticism 
of Carlyle’s estimate of Byron (Essay on Scott). 5. Byron’s European 
vogue. 6. Goethe’s estimate of Byron (Conversations with Eckermann; 
Euphorion in Faust, II). 


5. Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) 


Biography. R. Garnett, D. N. B. E. Dowden, introd. to Shelley’s 
works. W. Sharp, Life of S.,G. W. ser. J. A. Symonds, Life of S., E. M. 
L. ser. E. Dowden, Life of S. Other accounts by Medwin, Trelawny, 
Hogg, Lady Shelley, Salt, Jeaffreson, Stoddart. 

Criticism. As above. Also W. Bagehot, Literary Studies, I. D. 
Masson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats. M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, I. 
R. H. Hutton, Essays, Il. J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry. E. Dowden, 
Transcripts and Studies. 

Works. Dowden, Globe ed. 1 vol. (Macmillan), Cambridge ed. 1 vol. 
(Houghton, Mifflin), B. Forman, 8 vols. 

Bibliography. Anderson, Appendix to Life of S., G. W. ser. 

+Readings. Adonais. The Cloud. Lines to an “Indian Air.” To 
a Skylark. To the West Wind. O World, O Life, O Time. A Dirge. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Social Theories of the Revolution. William Godwin (1756-1836), his 
Political Justice, 1793, considered; its effect on Shelley. 

Shelley's Temperament — Formative Influences. Contrast of con- 
temporary and present opinion of Shelley’s character. Explanation: the 
new social theories, his abnormal nature, his idealism. The development 
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of revolt in his nature — system of Eton and Oxford. His religious re- 
volt. His political revolt. His social revolt. 

His Poetry. The inter-relation of Shelley’s life and poetry — inter- 
pretation of himself in Alastor and Prince Athanase. His idealism in re- 
ligion — Queen Mab and The Sensitive Plant; his socialistic ideals — Pro- 
metheus Unbound; his idealism in nature—The Cloud, To a Skylark, 
Sensitive Plant; the ideal in woman— Epipsychidion; disillusionment 
—O World, O Life, O Time; A Dirge. Shelley's work was to extend 
poetic treatment to many of the rarer, idealistic elements in life and na- 
ture. “The poet’s poet.” 

Essays and Discussions. 1. An analysis of Adonais. 2. A compara- 
tive study of Wordsworth and Shelley based on their poems of the sky- 
lark. 3. Lyrical quality of Shelley’s temperament and poetry. 4. Shel- 
ley’s social theories in his Prometheus. 5. Examination and criticism 
of Arnold’s essay on Shelley (Essays in Criticism, I1). 


6. John Keats (1795-1821) 


Biography. S. Colvin, D. N. B. A. C. Swinburne, Ency. Britannica. 
S. Colvin, Life of K., E. M. L. ser. W. M. Rossetti, Life of K., G. W. 
ser. R. M. Milnes (Lord Houghton), Life of K. 

Criticism. T. De Quincey, essay Keats. D. Masson, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Keats. A. C. Swinburne, Miscellanies. M. Arnold, Essays 
in Criticism, 2nd ser. 

Works. Lord Houghton, Aldine ed. 1 vol. (Bell). B. Forman, the 
Astor ed. (Crowell). 

Bibliography. Anderson, Appendix to Life of K., G. W. ser. 

+Readings. La Belle Dame Sans Merci. To Autumn. To Melan- 
choly. Toa Nightingale. To a Grecian Urn. Lamia. Isabella. Eve of St. 
Agnes. Hyperion. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Contemporary Conditions. The Revolution discredited, its promises 
unrealized. Material conditions following peace; industrial advance; re- 
action with Keats towards art and the principle of beauty. 

Temperament and Formative Influences. His character viewed in 
childhood and at school, his devotion to Spenser and Shakspere, his de- 
votion to art, his attitude towards Miss Brawne (cf. Arnold’s Essay), 
towards his work and his critics. Keats essentially a man, but of a rare 
type, of passionately romantic, sensuous temperament like Marlowe and 
Shakspere. 

Poetry. Poems, 1817, his apprentice work. Endymion, 1818, extreme 
of pure nature poetry. Great works, Lamia, Isabella, Eve of St. Agnes, 
etc., 1820. Keats essentially a poet of pure beauty. His analysis of beauty 
(opening of Endymion, To a Grecian Urn). Beauty in nature — first 
manner, sensuous beauty (poems to Endymion), second manner, nature 
blended with human sentiment and action. Beauty of human story — /sa- 
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bella, Lamia, Eve of St. Agnes, Hyperion. Beauty in art (“I look on 
fine phrases as a lover”) ; his mastery of language, of phrases (cf. Spenser), 
of wonderful rhythms; his odes as nocturnes; his epics. The opposition 
of beauty and science — Lamia; the unity of beauty and truth—To a 
Grecian Urn; the association of beauty and pathos—To Melancholy. 
Keats’s immense promise (cf. the young Apollo of Hyperion) ; his influ- 
ence on Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Arnold’s view of Keats’s character. 
2. The Miltonic influence in Hyperion. 3. Isabella compared with its origi- 
nal (Boccaccio). 4. Spenser and Keats compared for “fine phrases.” 
5. The relation of Keats to the English Pre-Raphaelites. 6. Keats’s theory 
of beauty, an exposition and a criticism. 


7. Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849); Jane Austen (1775-1817) ; 
Susan Ferrier (1782-1854) 


EpcewortH. Biography. L. Stephen, in D. N. B. H. Zimmern, M. 
E., in Eminent Women ser. E. Lawless, M. E. in E. M. L. ser. Memoirs 
of R. L. Edgeworth. 

Criticism. As above; also W. L. Cross, The Development of the 
English Novel. 

Works. Published by Dent (London) and Dodd, Mead (New York). 
Representatiye selections, Castle Rackrent and The Absentee, are re- 
printed in Morley’s Universal Library (Routledge). 

Readings. Castle Rackrent. The Absentee. Patronage. 

Austen. Biography. L. Stephen, in D. N. B. Goldwin Smith, J. A., 
in G. W. ser. Beeching, J. A., in E. M. L. ser. J. E. A. Leigh, Memoir 
of J. A. C. Hill, J. A., Her Homes and her Friends. 

Criticism. As above; also S. Tytler (H. E. Kedie), J. A. and her 
Works. T. W. Reid, J. A., A Monograph. W. L. Cross. 

Works. Published by Dent (London). 

Readings. Pride and Prejudice, }Emma, Mansfield Park 

Ferrier. Biography. L. Stephen, in D. N. B. Temple Bar, Nov., 1878. 

Criticism. G. Saintsbury, Essays in English Literature. W. L. Cross. 

Works. Published by Dent (London), and Macmillan (New York). 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Women Novelists of the Transition. The accomplishment of women 
in fiction in the eighteenth century. Women novelists of the end of the 
century — Frances Burney (1752-1840), Evelina, 1778—her real paint- 
ing of social life. ExizasetH INCHBALD (1753-1821), A Simple Story, 
1791, Nature and Art, 1796. Mrs. ANN Rapciirre (1764-1823), a roman- 
ticist. Mrs. Ametta Opre (1769-1853), The Father and Daughter, 1801, 
domestic affection and tender pathos. General lines of development in 
later women novelists. 

Maria Edgeworth. Continuation of eighteenth century tradition. Her 
Irish parentage, English birth and training, her Irish experience — life 
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at Edgeworthstown. Her literary relations with her father. Her reaction 
from romance and the literature of horror (Mrs. Radcliffe). Her didac- 
ticism — Moral Tales, 1801. Her realism; portrayal of Irish characteris- 
tics and manners— Castle Rackrent, 1800; her shrewd sense and Irish 
humor. The Irish question; study of Irish non-resident landlords, of 
fashionable vices and follies— The Absentee (in Tales of Fashionable 
Life, 1812). Scott’s praise of Miss Edgeworth; her historic importance in 
genre fiction; her influence on Scott’s realism. 

Jane Austen. Close relation of her life to her work: environment 
of a country clergyman’s daughter at Steventon, Southampton, Chawton 
(Hampshire). Her method realistic—her satire of romanticism in 
Northanger Abbey (written 1798), 1818. The dominant idea or contrast 
in her books—Sense and Sensibility (begun 1797), 1811, Pride and 
Prejudice (begun 1796), 1813, Mansfield Park, 1814, Emma, 1816, Per- 
suasion, 1818. Her dramatic genius in high comedy; her artistic self- 
effacement; the fineness of her work; its perfect harmony; its sanity. 
Limitations of her field; her eighteenth century view of life. Scott’s 
praise of Jane Austen. 

Susan Ferrier. Her association with Sir Walter Scott. The field of 
her work social life, especially Edinburgh life; her realistic method; her 
humor. Novels: Marriage, 1818, The Inheritance, 1824, Destiny, 1831. 

Miss Mitford. Mary Russet Mitrorp (1786-1855), Our Village, 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery (1824-1832). 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Report Miss Edgeworth’s Letters to Lit- 
erary Ladies. 2. Establish the nature of the influence of Miss Edgeworth’s 
work on the Waverley Novels. 3. Examine the growth of Jane Austen’s 
reputation during the nineteenth century. 4. Realism as a method of 
fiction studied in Emma. 5. Compare and contrast Jane Austen and 
George Eliot in field and method. 


8. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) — The Novelist 


Criticism. R. H. Hutton, Life of S., E. M. L. ser. Yonge, Life of S., 
G. W. ser. F. Jeffrey, Essays. T. Carlyle, Essays. L. Stephen, Hours in 
a Library, vol. I. W. Bagehot, Literary Studies, vol. II. G. Saintsbury, 
Sir Walter S., Famous Scott ser. R. L. Stevenson, Memoirs and 
Portraits. 

For other references, see Scott, the Poet, p. 9. 

Readings. tWaverley. Guy Mannering. Old Mortality. Ivanhoe. 
Kenilworth. The Talisman. Rob Roy. The Heart of Midlothian. The 
Bride of Lammermoor. Quentin Durward. 

The Rise of the Romantic Novel. The perennial interest of romance; 
its psychological basis. Eighteenth century romances; Horace Walpole, 
Castle of Otranto, 1764. Thomas Leland, Longsword, 1762. Ann Radcliffe 
(1764-1823), The Sicilian Romance, 1790, Romance of the Forest, 1791, 
Mysteries of Udolpho, 1794, The Italian, 1797 — plot interest in scenes of 
terror; fluent descriptions. MAtrHew GreGcory Lewis (1775-1818); in- 
fluence of German ballad literature; inspired by Mysteries of Udolpho; 
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The Monk, 1796; various romantic ballads and dramas. Scott's participa- 
tion in Lewis’s Tales of Wonder, 1880. 

Scott's Preparation as Novelist. His romantic descent and tempera- 
ment and training; his knowledge of all degrees of Scottish life; his 
antiquarian knowledge of Scottish feudal and clan life; his training for 
the romantic novel by his metrical romances. The beginning of the series, 
Waverley, 1814, the last, Count Robert of Paris, 1831. 

The Waverley Novels. The elements of romance in the Waverley 
Novels: (i) The romantic love story (cf. The Bride of Lammermoor, 
Quentin Durward) —Scott’s conventional hero and heroine; the love 
story not the main interest; (ii) The romantic world of the past — the 
use of history as the environing action— Scott’s partiality for Scotland 
of the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries, where his strength lies; (iii) 
romantic scenes — castle, court, wild landscape (cf. The Pirate); (iv) 
The romantic introductions of the characters; (v) romantic incident — 
Scott’s love of action, especially conflict; (vi) romantic characters — his 
borderers, soldiers of fortune, where his strength in character description 
lies. The realistic elements in the Waverley Novels — Scott’s merchants, 
serving-men, scenes of village and fisher life; his heroine in humble life 
Jeanie Deans. Comparison with JoHN GALT (1779-1839), author of The 
Annals of the Parish, 1821. 

Scott as the Scottish Shakspere—the variety and richness of his 
portraiture of humanity. Modern criticism of Scott. 

Other Romancers. Mary Gopwin SHELLEY (1798-1851), Franken- 
stein, 1817. Tuomas Hope (1770-1831), Anastasius, 1819. JoHN GIBSON 
LockHart, Valerius, 1821. 

School of Scott. Value of the Waverley Novels (i) in establishing 
the method of the romantic, especially the historical novel; (ii) in estab- 
lishing the dignity of the novel. Influence on Victor Hugo, Dumas 
pére; on the English historical novel — Lytton, Kingsley, Charles Reade, 
R. L. Stevenson. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. R. L. Stevenson’s criticism of Scott 
(Memories and Portraits). 2. W.D.Howells’s criticism of Scott. 3. The 
historic truth of Scott’s history (Kenilworth, Fortunes of Nigel, Ivanhoe, 
The Talisman or Old Mortality). 4. The introduction of landscape into 
the English novel. 5. Scott’s contribution to the characters of fiction. 
6. The historical novel as a literary form. 


9. The Essayists: Charles Lamb (1775-1834); William 
Hazlitt (1778-1830); Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) 


CuHartes Lams. Biography. A. Ainger, in D. N. B. L. W. Talfour, 
Memorial of C. L. B. W. Proctor, C. L.: A Memoir. P. G. Patmore, 
My Friends and Acquaintance. A. Ainger, C. L., in E. M. L. ser. Also 
Lamb’s biographical essays in Essays of Elia. B. E. Martin, Jn the Foot- 
prints of C. L. T. Craddock, C. L. P. Fitzgerald, C. L., his Friends, his 
Books. E. T. Mason, Personal Traits of British Authors. 
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Criticism. As above; also T. de Quincey, Biographical Essays. A. 
Birrell, Obiter Dicta, 1st ser. W. Pater, Appreciations. 

Works. Published in 1 vol. by Moxen. The Chandos Classics ed. 
(Warne) is also a convenient 1 vol. ed. 

Bibliography. E. D. North, in B. E. Martin, Jn the Footprints of 
— * 

+Readings. From Essays of Elia: Christ’s Hospital; A Dissertation 
on Roast Pig; A Bachelor’s Complaint on the Behavior of Newly Married 
People; Poor Relations; Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist; A Quaker 
Meeting; Dream-Children. 

WiuiaM Hazuitt. Biography. L. Stephen, in D. N. B. E. Henley, 
Introd. to works, ed. Waller and Glover. A. Birrell, W. H., E. M. L. ser. 
W. C. Hazlitt, Memoirs of W. H., and Four Generations of a Literary 
Family. <A. Ireland, Memoir, prefix to selections in Chandos Classics. 
W. Hazlitt (son), Biographical Sketch, prefixed to Literary Remains. P. 
G. Patmore, My Friends and Acquaintance. E. T. Mason, Personal Traits 
of British Authors, III. 

Criticism. As above; also E. L. Bulwer (Lord Lytton), On the 
Genius of Hazlitt. Talfour, Thoughts upon the Intellectual Character of 
the Late W. H. (The two preceding are in Literary Remains of the Late 
W.H.) G. Saintsbury, Essays in English Literature. L. Stephen, Hours in 
a Library, II. B. Torrey, Atlantic Monthly, September, 1904. 

Works. Collected ed., ed. A. R. Waller and A. Glover (London: 
Dent; New York: McClure, Phillips). Excellent selections in William 
Hazlitt, Chandos Classics (Warne). 

Bibliography. A. Ireland, List of the Writings of W. H. and Leigh 
Hunt. 

+Readings. My First Acquaintance with Poets (Coleridge). Fare- 
well to Essay Writing. On the Pleasures of Painting. On the Feeling of 
Immortality in Youth. The Love of the Country. 

Tuomas De Quincey. Biography. L. Stephen, in D. N. B. T. De 
Quincey, Autobiography and Confessions of an English Opium Eater. D. 
Masson, 7. De Q., E. M. L. ser. ‘H. A. Page’ (Japp), Life and Writings 
of De Q. J. Hogg, De Q. and his Friends. A. H. Japp, De Q. Memorials. 
F. Espinasse, Lancashire Worthies. J. R. Findlay, Personal Recollections. 
E. T. Mason, Personal Traits, etc. 

Criticism. Ency. Britannica. L. Stephen, Hours in a Library, I. D. 
Masson, Wordsworth and Other Essays. S. Hodgson, Outcast Essays. G. 
Saintsbury, Essays in English Literature. W.A. Dunn, T. De Q.’s Relation 
to German Literature and Philosophy. L. Cooper, Prose Poetry of T. De 
Q. W. Minto, Manual of Prose Literature. 

Works. Ed. D. Masson, 14 vols., published by Black (Edinburgh) 
and Ticknor (Boston). 

+Readings. The Confessions of an English Opium Eater. Shake- 
speare (in Biographies and Biographical Sketches). On Wordsworth’s 
Poetry and On the Knocking on the Gate in Macbeth (in Literary Theory 
and Criticisms). Suspiria de Profundis (in Tales and Prose Phantasies). 
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OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Magazines. The development of the newspapers due to the 
eighteenth century —of the magazines to the nineteenth. Effect of the 
application of steam to the printing press; of the increase of readers. The 
Edinburgh Review, founded 1802; first Tory, then Whig; its editor, 
Francis JEFFREY (1773-1850); contributors: Lord Brougham, Smnery 
SmitH (1771-1845). The Quarterly Review, founded 1809; Tory; edited 
by Wm. Gifford, then (1824) by JonN Grpson Lockuart (1794-1854) ; 
its savage style; contributors: Scott, Southey, Canning, Macaulay. Black- 
wood’s Magazine, founded 1817; chief contributors: Wilson and De Quin- 
cey. JoHN Witson (‘Christopher North’) (1785-1854) his tales in Black- 
wood’s — Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; his critical contributions 
— Noctes Ambrosiane (1822-1835). The London Magazine, founded 1820, 
edited by John Scott and afterwards by Thomas Wainwright; its illustri- 
ous contributors: Lamb, Hazlitt, Landor, Carlyle, etc. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834) : Christ’s Hospital and Coleridge; clerk in 
East India Company, London; his Tales from Shakespeare (with Mary 
Lamb), 1807, his Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, a permanent con- 
tribution to literary criticism of the Elizabethan drama. His great work 
the essays (signed Elia ) in The London Magazine. Their relation to 
the eighteenth century essays. Lamb’s observation of social life of Lon- 
don; his lovable temperament; the personal element in his essays; his 
humor; his classic English. 

William Haslitt. WHazlitt’s character, interpreted by The Quarterly, 
Talfour, Lamb, Crabbe Robinson —the interest of his personality. Life 
at Wem, Shropshire (1794-1802), at Winterslow, by Salisbury Plain. In- 
fluence of the French Revolution — Napoleon, Rousseau, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. A painter (1802-1805). His work — political, and critical 
(in painting, drama, poetry). Contributes to The Edinburgh Review from 
1814, and to The London Magazine, from 1820. His attachment to the 
past—old books— Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, 1817, English 
Poets, 1818, English Comic Writers, 1819, Dramatic Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth, 1821. Relation to the Romantic School — Spirit of the 
Age, 1825. Dramatic criticism— The English Stage, 1818, interpretation 
of the great actors. Art criticism in Criticisms on Art. The miscel- 
laneous essayist — Table Talk, 1821-22: his mastery of the personal essay, 
especially where he dwells on youthful memories, or old associations; the 
vividness, terseness, eloquence of his style. 

Thomas De Quincey. The interest of his life and personality. Com- 
parison of his genius and fate with Coleridge’s. His relation to Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and the Lake Country (Dove Cottage); to the Edin- 
burgh group (Lasswade), especially to John Wilson. His contributions 
to the London Magazine and to Blackwood’s. The personal revelation of 
his mind’s history in The Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 1821. 
His wonderful analytic faculty, his philosophic depth, and erudition, ap- 
plied to literary criticism — Literary Reminiscences, The Lake Poets, 
London Reminiscences, Biographies and Biographical Sketches. His po- 
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litical essays on Malthus and Ricardo. His mastery of irony — Murder 
Considered as One of the Fine Arts. His work belongs to “the literature 
of power.” His threefold classification of his work—the third and 
highest being his “ modes of impassioned prose”; Suspiria de Profundis 
in illustration; its ‘dream painting,’ an imaginative fantasia, full of color 
and organ music. The English Mail-Coach. De Quincey as a conscious 
artist in language —the Coleridge of prose —his relation to older mas- 
ters, to Swift, to Richter, and to his modern imitators. 

Landor. WaA.TER SAVAGE LANDOR (1775-1864), Jmaginary Conversa- 
tions, 1824-28, 29, etc. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Discuss the conditions that led to the 
establishment of Magazines and Reviews. 2. Literary criticism in the 
Romantic period — Jeffrey, Wordsworth, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey. 3. 
A study of The Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 4. De Quincey’s 
interpretation of Wordsworth. 5. The personal element in Lamb’s essays. 
6. The interpretation of Shakspere offered by Coleridge and De Quincey. 


7. Comparison of the style of Addison, Lamb, R. L. Stevenson in their 
essays. 


II. VICTORIAN PROSE 


1. Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) 


Biography. S. Lee, D. N. B. R. Garnett, Life of T. C., G. W. ser. 
J. Nichol, Life of T. C., E. M. L. ser. D. Mason, Carlyle Personally. T. 
Carlyle, Reminiscences, ed. J. A. Froude. Letters, ed. Norton. Corre- 
spondence of Carlyle and Emerson. Froude, Thomas Carlyle (first forty 
years), Thomas Carlyle (life in London). Jane Welsh Carlyle, Letters 
and Memorials. Other memoirs by Wylie, Conway, Nicoll, Larkin, Shep- 
herd, etc. 

Criticism. J. R. Lowell, My Study Windows. L. Stephen, Hours in 
a Library, Ill. J. M. Robertson, Modern Humanists. R. H. Hutton, 
Modern Guides of English Thought. F. Harrison, Early Victorian Liter- 
ature. H. A. Taine, History of English Literature. 

Works. Published by Chipman and Hall (London) and Scribner’s 
Sons (New York). 

Bibliography. Anderson, Appendix to Garnet, Carlyle, G. W. ser. 
Shepherd, Bibliography of Carlyle. 

Readings. +Sartor Resartus (ed. MacMechen). Essays — Char- 
acteristics,” “ Burns,” “Johnson.” Heroes and Hero Worship. Past and 
Present. Life of Stirling. French Revolution, I. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Victorian Period. The dividing line between the Georgian and 
the Victorian era best taken at 1832 (accession of Victoria, 1837) — year 
of the Reform Bill, British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
death of Scott, Tennyson’s first significant work. The Victorian period 
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divided into two periods — Early Victorian extending to about 1852— 
Darwin's Origin of Species, 1859; Late Victorian to 1901 (death of Vic- 
toria). Movements: industrialism (industrial revolution, factories, growth 
of cities) ; canals, railways, steamships; democracy (including Chartism) ; 
liberalism, science; education; religion (the Oxford Movement, the Broad 
Church Movement); education; development of woman’s sphere; ex- 
pansion of England. These movements have given special tone and 
substance to Victorian literature. 

Carlyle in his Development. Scotch elements in Carlyle as compared 
with Scott and Burns. His peasant parents; his training at Ecclefechan, 
Annan, Edinburgh. German influence; religious uncertainty; Jane Welsh; 
Craigenputtock. 

Characteristics. Carlyle’s individuality, apartness; his moral basis of 
life —“‘a Calvinist without a creed”; his belief in work and actualities; 
his intuitive method; his idealism, even mysticism; narrowness of sym- 
pathy. Effect of these—his critical attitude towards the movements 
of his times. 

Work. Carlyle’s work essentially an interpretation and a criticism 
of modern aspects of labor, democracy, philosophy, and religion. Labor — 
its immense place in Victorian England, its special problems (Chartism, 
Reform Bill, etc.) ; the gospel of work (Sartor Resartus), cf. Tolstoi. The 
democratic movement (universal franchise, socialism, etc.) — Carlyle’s 
opposition to modern democracy — Chartism, 1839; Past and Present, 
1843; Latter-Day Pamphlets, 1850. His theory of government — Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, 1840, Past and Present. His theory of history — 
Cromwell, French Revolution, Frederick. Wis theory of morals — opposi- 
tion to Utilitarianism. His theory of religion; opposition to dogma and 
Newmanism; his reverence for the divine beneath all things; his creed 
to make righteousness prevail. 

Literary Aspect. Carlyle’s literary power; his clearness, his eye for 
significant detail; his force (cf. capital letters, present tenses, inversions, 
noise-words, space-words, etc.); his picturesqueness; his humor; the 
presentive power of his imagination—a prose poet. Faults of manner- 
isms, over-emphasis, coarseness. Style individualistic, romantic, not 
classic; not German. 

Influence. Foremost figure of Victorian prose —his influence ex- 
tended through Tennyson, Kingsley, Ruskin, and Wm. Morris. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Carlyle as representative of Scotch peas- 
ant character. 2. Carlyle’s essay on Burns, an exposition and a criticism. 
3. Hero-government and modern democracy —an answer to Carlyle. 4. 
Carlyle’s gospel of work, an interpretation and a criticism. 


2. John Henry Newman (1801-1890) 


Biography. W.S. Lee, D. N. B. W. Barry, Newman, Literary Lives 
ser. H. J. Jennings, Cardinal Newman; the Story of His Life. W. Mey- 
nell, J. H. N. J. S. Fletcher, A Short Life of J. H. N. Final authorities 
are J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita sua, and Letters (ed. Mozley). 
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Criticism. As above; also R. W. Church, Oxford Movement, and 
Occasional Papers, I]. Oakeley, Notes on the Tractarian Movement. 
J. A. Froude, Short Studies, Ser. IV. L. E. Gates, Three Studies in 
Literature. See Poole’s Index of Periodical Literature for essays. 

Works. Published by Longmans (London and New York). 

Readings. +Apologia. Callista. Poems—on St. Philip Neri, Pillar 
of the Cloud, Dream of Gerontius. Sermons — “Individuality of the 
Soul.” 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Religious Conditions. The Church in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century —as viewed by Jane Austen, Froude. Its parties. Ro- 
mantic influence (cf. Wordsworth and Keble); the medizvalizing tend- 
ency (cf. Scott). Liberal Reform of the Church (e. g., Disestablishment 
in Ireland, Catholic Emancipation, abolition of religious tests at the uni- 
versities, etc.). Progress of science, utilitarianism. Reaction among 
churchmen. Keble’s sermon on National Apostasy begins the Oxford 
Movement, 1833. Its leaders John Keble (1792-1866), Hurrell Froude 
(1803-1836), Edward Pusey (1800-1882), and J. H. Newman. 

Newman’s Personality and Training. Heredity explains little. Evan- 
gelical boyhood. Oxford influences — Hawkins, Jones, Whately — high 
church principles adopted. Newman as fellow of Oriel and preacher in 
St. Mary’s, Oxford. Newman as apostle of the Oxford Movement. Its 
principles: to oppose liberalism and conserve the Church; to reassert the 
sustentative view of the Church, its custody of truth, of the sacraments 
—the Anglo-Catholic Church. The suppression of the movement with 
Tract XC. Newman’s via media. Littlemore. His conversion to Rome, 
1845. His life at the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, Edgbaston. 

His Work — Literary Aspects. Characteristics of his mind — need to 
believe, wish for dogma, his inevitable logic, his reactionary view of 
modern life. His sermons at Oxford — character and influence. Loss and 
Gain — his own story, in which the method of residues is applied to 
plot. Callista, essentially didactic, but distinguished in description. His 
Idea of a University. His poetry compared with that of John Keble; 
its tense, passionate austerity. The occasion and meaning of The Pillar 
of the Cloud (“ Lead, Kindly Light”). The Dream of Gerontius. Apolo- 
gia — story of the progress of his mind through its religious positions — 
logic invested with the fascination of plot. Its style lucid, direct, power- 
ful —a classic style. 

Newman’s Influence. On the revival of Roman Catholicism in 
England. On the Church of England. His personality in influence 
second only to Carlyle’s. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The personality of John Henry New- 
man. 2. The Christian Year of John Keble: its plan, character, spirit, 
poetry. 3. The style of Newman’s Apologia. 4. Newman’s Callista as 
a novel. 5. Newman’s greatness is not as a man of letters but as a 
spiritual leader — discuss. 6. The English religious poets. 
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3. John Ruskin (1819-1900) 


Biography. E. T. Cook, in D. N. B. J. Ruskin, Preterita. W. G. 
Collingwood, Life and Work of J. R., 2 vols. (authoritative biography). 
Collingwood, J. R., a Biographical Outline. J. M. Mather, J. R.: His Life 
and Teaching. 

Criticism. Collingwood, above. E. T. Cook, Studies in Ruskin. 
J. A. Hobson, John Ruskin, Social Reformer. W. White, Principles of Art. 
J. M. Robertson, Modern Humanists. M. H. Spielmann, John Ruskin. 
H. Shaw, Syllabus of Six Lectures on Ruskin. F. Harrison, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Mill, etc. 

Works. Published by George Allen (Orpington, Eng.), and Mer- 
rill and Co. (New York). 

Bibliography. Shepherd, Bibliography of Ruskin. 1. J. Wise and J. 
P. Smart, A Complete Bibliography of John Ruskin. 

Readings. +Preterita (early chapters). +Sesame and Lilies (includ- 
ing “ Mystery of Life”). Seven Lamps. Modern Painters, V, vii (“ Of 
Cloud Beauty’). 

OUTLINE OF STUDY 


Conditions of English Art. The English schools of the early nine- 
teenth century. Poverty of art, conventional teaching. Early Victorian 
decorative art; the architecture of the new commercial city. Poverty of 
art criticism. The field to be occupied by Ruskin. 

Formative Influences. Scotch ancestry. Puritan upbringing — the 
“sheltered life” theory (Preterita). His temperament. Interest in 
nature and art. The Bible, Scott, etc. Oxford (architecture, English 
prose). Travel at home and abroad. Turner. 

Ruskin as Art Critic. Turner’s career—the greatest of romantic 
landscape painters. Public depreciation of his work in the exhibitions of 
1836 and 1842. Ruskin issues Modern Painters, vol. I, 1842 (last vol. 
1860). Fcounds English art criticism; his position as respects (i) Turner, 
(ii) principles of art, (iii) nature. Ruskin as critic of architecture — 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1849 (basis of ethics and life), Stones of 
Venice, 1851-1853 (basis of natural virtue and faith). Ruskin’s criticism 
invalidated by his temperament. 

Ruskin as Social Reformer. Ruskin’s development from nature to 
art, to art principles, to social life, to sociology, to reform. Carlyle’s in- 
fluence on Ruskin. Ruskin’s attack on “the dismal science”; the need 
of “the biological factor” — Political Economy of Art, 1857, Unto This 
Last, 1860, Fors Clavigera, 1871 — The St. George’s Society (opposition 
to modern democracy, mechanical development, return to the guild 
system). 

Ruskin as Moralist. Influence of Scott and Carlyle. His belief in 
ideas and ideals —Sesame, 1864; the sphere and training of women — 
Lilies, 1864. Theories of work, religion, relation to nature, education. 
His disbelief in the effectiveness of his work— Mystery of Life, 1868; 
his immense achievement. 
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Ruskin’s Style. His first style on classic English models; his second 
his real style. Ruskin’s clearness, fluency, wonderful mastery of allusion 
and illustration, his irony, his beauty, his rhythms; his greatest gift is 
pathos, in which he is over-indulgent. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. “ The leading trait in Ruskin’s char- 
acter is a peculiar love of justice, of poetical justice” (Collingwood). 
Explain and exemplify. 2. Ruskin’s views on the education and sphere 
of women (Lilies), an exposition and a criticism. 3. Ruskin’s influence 
on the public interest in art. 4. Ruskin and Tolstoi compared as social 
reformers. 5. The qualities and defects of Ruskin’s prose style. 


4. Matthew Arnold (1822-1888): His Prose 


Biography. R. Garnett, in D. N. B. G. W. Russell, M. A., Literary 
Lives ser. Letters, ed. G. W. E. Russell. J. Fitch, Thomas and Matthew 
Arnold (Great Educators series). G. Saintsbury, M. A., Modern English 
Writers ser. 

Criticism. Fitch, Saintsbury, Russell, above. E. Dowden, Tran- 
scripts and Studies. J. M. Robertson, Modern Humanists. F. Harrison, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, etc. W.H. Dawson, M. A. and His Relation to 
the Thought of our Time. G. White, M. A. and the Spirit of His Age. 
A. Galton, W. H. Hudson, etc. See also Poole’s Index of Periodical 
Literature. 


Works. Both prose and poetry are published by Macmillan, the latter 
in a one-vol. ed. 

Bibliography. T. B. Smart, Bibliography of Matthew Arnold (Davy). 

Readings. (For poetry see page 38 f.) “Sweetness and Light” in 
Culture and Anarchy. “Numbers” and “Literature and Science” in 
Discourses in America. +Essays in Criticism, 2nd series. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


English Education. Education prior to 1834 — parish schools, public 
schools (e. g., Rugby), private schools, the universities. Dr. Thomas Ar- 
nold’s reform of the English public schools. National education — par- 
liamentary grant, 1834; committee of the Privy Council, 1839; national 
elementary education secured, 1870; the Universities open to dissenters, 
1871. 

Matthew Arnold — Formative Influences. His father Thomas Ar- 
nold of Rugby —his influence in education, religion, and social life. The 
Lake Country — Arnold as a Wordsworthian. Oxford. Sénancour, George 
Sand, Goethe, Heine. Arnold’s personality and popular impressions of :t. 

Arnold and Public Education. His life as inspector of board schools. 
His conception of education—culture; value of literature. Study of 
educational systems of Germany and France; advocacy of a state system 
of primary and secondary education for England. 

As Critic of Literature. Arnold’s professorship of poetry at Oxford 
— Essays in Criticism, 1st ser., 1865. The meaning of literary criticism — 
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to Jeffrey (Edinburgh Review); to Coleridge; to Carlyle; to Taine; to 
Sainte-Beuve. Arnold as the English Sainte-Beuve —the causerie Angli- 
cized. Essays in Criticism, 2d ser., 1888. Study of Celtic Literature, 1867. 
The virtues and defects of Arnold’s critical method. 

As Critic of Religion and Life. Arnold’s conception of the English 
middle class—the “ Philistines” (cf. Heine); his mission of culture (cf. 
Goethe) — Culture and Anarchy, 1869. Criticism of middle-class religion, 
dissent. Arnold’s via media for modern religion — Literature and Dogma, 
1873. Hellenism and Hebraism. Culture the touchstone of his religious 
criticism. The meaning of culture—the getting to know the best that 
has been thought and said in the world. 

Arnold’s Prose Style. A master of style—his lucidity, but with 
iterations and inversions that became mannerisms; his facility for happy 
phrases; lightness of touch; humor. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Matthew Arnold’s indebtedness to Dr. 
Thomas Arnold. 2. The Oxford type of education. 3. A report and 
criticism of “Literature and Science.” 4. The claims of poetry as means 
of culture. 5. Matthew Arnold and the Philistines. 


5. The Historians: Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859); 
James Anthony Froude (1818-1894) 


MacauLay. Biography. L. Stephen, in D. N. B. G. O. Trevelyan, 
Life and Letters of Lord M. H.H. Milman, A Memoir of Lord M. F. 
Arnold, Life. C. H. Jones, Lord M.: His Life, his Writings. E. P. 
Whipple, Biographical Sketches. J. C. Morison, T. B. M., E. M. L. ser. 
E. T. Mason, Personal Traits of British Authors. 

Criticism. As above; also L. Stephen, Hours in a Library, Il. W. 
E. Gladstone, Gleanings from Past Years. W. Bagehot, Literary Studies. 
R. C. Jebb, M., a Lecture. J. Morley, Critical Miscellanies. F. Harrison, 
Studies in Early Victorian Literature. G. Saintsbury, Corrected Impres- 
sions. H. A. Taine, History of English Literature, V. iii. W. Minto, 
Manual of Prose Literature (for M.’s style). 

Works. Published by various firms. 

Readings. Samuel Johnson. Lord Clive. +Warren Hastings. 

Froupe. Biography. A. F. Pollard, in D. N. B. D. H. Wheeler, In- 
trod. to Historical and Other Sketches (N. Y., 1883). 

Criticism. A. Birrell, Miscellanies. L. Stephen, Studies of a Biog- 
rapher, III. E. G. Bourne, Essays in Historical Criticism. F. Har- 
rison, Choice of Books, etc., and Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, etc. West- 
minster Review, vol. 138, p. 174. Mrs. A. Ireland, Contemporary Re- 
view, vol. 67, p. 17. G. Smith, North American Review, vol. 159, p. 677. 

Works. Published by Longmans. 

Readings. +England’s Forgotten Worthies (in Short Studies on Great 


Subjects, vol. 1). Scientific Method applied to History (Short Studies, 
vol. IT). 
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OUTLINE oF STUDY 


General Characteristics. The nineteenth century essentially the era 
of historians. The development of historical interest due to the Romantic 
movement, the scientific spirit, the cosmopolitan spirit. Influence of evo- 
lution in bringing about the modern view of history. The tradition of 
Gibbon in style. The growth of the historical essay as a literary form due 
to the magazines. 

The Historians of the Nineteenth Century. Tue Earty Group: 
John Lingard (1771-1851) — The History of England, 1819-30; Henry 
Hallam (1777-1859) — Europe in the Middle Ages, 1818, Constitutional 
History of England, 1838. Sir Francis Palgrave (1788-1861) — History 
of Normandy and England. Tue Mippte Group — with prepossessions — 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) ; Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859). 
Tue Later Group — influenced by the scientific spirit — William Stubbs 
(1825-1901), Constitutional History of England, 1874-78; James Anthony 
Froude (1818-1894); Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-1862), History of 
Civilization in England, 1857-61; Edward Augustus Freeman (1823-1892), 
History of the Norman Conquest, 1867-76; Samuel Rawson Gardiner 
(1829-1902) ; John Richard Green (1837-1883), Short History of the Eng- 
lish People, 1874; William Edward Lecky (1838- ), European Morals, 
1869, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 1878-90. 

Macaulay. His personal characteristics and public career; his im- 
mense reading and extraordinary memory; his Whig prepossessions; his 
objective perceptions; the limitations of his mind in knowledge, sympa- 
thy, and philosophy. Arnold’s criticism of Macaulay. His association 
with the Quarterly and the Edinburgh Review; his Essays, especially 
Johnson, Clive, Warren Hastings. His Lays of Ancient Rome, 1842. 
Macaulay’s achievement in his History of England from the Accession of 
James II., 1849-1861; the basis of its extraordinary success — Macaulay 
made history reading for the people; his partisan view of history. 

Macaulay’s style—its perfect suitability to his purpose —its clear- 
ness, logical progression, energy, variety, point, picturesqueness, convic- 
tion. His use of the short sentence; of the simile; of balance and antith- 
esis and epigram; the dangers of a style of black and white. His mas- 
tery of the historical picturesque by means of concrete images. The high 
rhetorical merits of his style— genius in the commonplace; shortcomings 
in the finer qualities of the prose artist. Comparison with Carlyle. 

Froude. Education at Winchester and Oxford; participation in the 
Oxford Movement and reaction — The Nemesis of Faith, 1849. His rela- 
tion to Thomas Carlyle, as disciple and editor; friendship with Charles 
Kingsley. His works — History of England from the Fall of England 
to the Defeat of the Armada, 1856-1870. His essays and lectures gathered 
into the volumes of Short Studies on Great Subjects, 1867, 1872, etc. The 
English in Ireland, 1871-74. Life of Bunyan, 1878. Carlyle’s Life, 1882- 
1884. Erasmus, 1894. English Seamen, 1895. His conception of history 
(cf. The Science of History and Scientific Method Applied to History, in 
Short Studies) —the drama of reality; influence of Carlyle; his hero- 
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worship; his religious bias. The interpretative basis of Froude’s historic 
method; his painstaking research; the criticism of his inaccuracies; his 
sense of the movement and crises of human history, of the achievement 
of the individual; his power to depict the multiform play of human life 
and human character; his descriptive power; his dramatic instinct and 
gift of the ultimate touch of poetry in his style. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Discuss the different views of the his- 
torians of the nineteenth century as to the proper method of writing his- 
tory. 2. A study of Macaulay’s use of balance and antithesis in style. 3. 
The literary qualities of Froude’s History of England. 4. A study of the 
literary style of John Richard Green. 


III. VICTORIAN FICTION 


1. The Transition Novelists: Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881); 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton (1805-1873) 


DisragLtr. T. E. Kebbel in D. N. B., and Life of Lord Beaconsfield. 
F. Greenwood, in Ency. Britannica, vol. xxvi. G. Brandes, Lord Beacons- 
field; a Study, tr. Mrs. G. Sturge. J. A. Froude, Lord Beaconsfield. T. 
MacKnight, B. D., a Literary and Political Biography. J. Bryce, Studies 
in Contemporary Biography. Also W. Meynell, H. Gorst, J. Mill, T. P 
O’Connor, W. Sichel, S. Smiles, etc. 

Criticism. As above; also F. Harrison, Studies in Early Victorian 
Literature. L. Stephen, Hours in a Library, Il. R. Garnett, Essays of 
an Ex-Librarian. L. Cazamian, Le Roman Social en Angleterre. 

Works. Published by Longmans. 

Readings. +Coningsby. The Infernal Marriage. 

Lytton. Biography. L. Stephen in D. N. B. E. R. B., Earl of Lyt- 
ton, Prefatory Memoir to Speeches and Life, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mains of Lord L. L. Cooper, Lord Lytton, a Biography. E. B. Hawley, 
Shakespeare’s Funeral and Other Essays. S. Smiles, Brief Biographies. 

* Criticism. As above; also W. Minto, Ency. Britannica. W. L. G. 
Brimley, Essays. Cross, Development of the English Novel. 

Works. Published by Routledge (London), and Blackwood 
(London). 

Readings. +Pelham. The Last of the Barons. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Victorian Fiction, the Beginning. Conditions of English fiction at 
the beginning of the era. The absence of dominant schools; the tradition 
of Scott in the romance of crime of William Harrison Ainsworth (1805- 
1821) — Rookwood, 1834, Jack Shepherd, 1839, and the tradition of Smol- 
lett in the sea-stories of Frederick Marryat (1792-1848) — Peter Simple, 
1834, Midshipman Easy, 1838. The army story —Charles Lever (1806- 
1872) — Charles O’ Malley, 1841. 
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Benjamin Disraeli. The interest in the man himself —his person- 
ality, beliefs, genius, and extraordinary career. His early success Vivian 
Grey, 1826-27—the field of high life in England, the qualities of ag- 
gressive egotism, brilliant cynicism of the social free-lance. Disraeli’s 
mastery of fashionable vices— The Young Duke, 1831; of the tone and 
dialogue of fine society — The Infernal Marriage. 1833. Henrietta Tem- 
ple, 1837. His political novels. The rise of the Young England party 
and the new Tory Democracy under Disraeli. Coningsby, 1844, — its 
message of people, church, and crown; Sybil, 1845,— the factory system 
and the redemptive power of the church —its democratic note; Tancred, 
1847,— the mission of the Hebrew race. Lothair, 1870. Endymion, 1880. 
Portraiture or caricature of contemporaries in his work. The personal 
factor in Disraeli’s novels, which are ‘mythic history’: cf. Sidonia in 
Coningsby. His field, fashionable and political life; his patrician hero as 
a regenerating political force; his propaganda for the Hebrew race; his 
devotion to England and practical perception of principles and motives 
of life; his mastery of epigram. The Byronic element in Disraeli’s fiction; 
his prodigality of descriptive tinsel; absence of the deeper elements of 
humanity. His work in fiction to establish the political novel. 

Bulwer Lytton. Similarity in character and career of Disraeli and 
Lytton. Lytton’s versatility of genius — politician, poet, essayist, novelist, 
dramatist — not a great man. The formative elements in his life — influ- 
ence of Scott and Byron, influence of Cambridge in the development of 
the orator and public man. His relation to the era of the ‘ dandy,’ cf. Pel- 
ham. 

1. The grouping of his novels: — (i) His melodramatic romances — 
Byronic period: Falkland, 1827, in the tradition of ‘Monk’ Lewis, cf. 
The Sorrows of Werther; Pelham, 1828, cf. Wilhelm Meister; The Dis- 
owned, 1829; the romance of crime in Paul Clifford, 1830 —the highway- 
man as hero; Eugene Aram, 1832, the murderer as hero. 

(ii) His historical novels: his history laboriously acquired; his 
philosophic principles — Devereux, 1829, The Last Days of Pompeii, 1834, 
Rienzi, 1835, The Last of the Barons, 1843, Harold, 1848. 

(iii) Social novels: Cf. Pelham, Ernest Maltravers, 1837; Lytton as 
realist, The Caxtons, 1849, My Novel, 1853, What Will He Do with It? 
1859, Kenelm Chillingly, 1873. 

Lytton’s varied appeal and method — idealism, sentimentalism, ro- 
mance of the supernatural, melodrama, realism, philosophy, history. His 
distinction between the Intellectual Novel (his own) and the Picturesque 
(Scott’s) ; the analytic basis of his historical romances; the psychological 
basis of his social novels. His varied knowledge of life and thought, 
sense for local color, dramatic sense for plot. His rhetorical style. Thack- 
eray’s satire of Lytton. His work brilliant but not deep, or in any high 
sense significant. 

2. His dramas: His theory of dramatic writing in England and the 
English: The Lady of Lyons, 1838, Richelieu, 1839, Money, 1840. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The characteristics of English fiction 
at the beginning of the Victorian era. 2. Compare Disraeli’s Coningsby 
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and Meredith’s Beauchamp’s Career. 3. Lytton’s sense for historical truth 
and local color (in Last Days of Pompeii). 4. Lytton’s sense for dra- 
matic effects in the novel (in Rienzi). 5. Report Lytton’s essay Art in 
Fiction (in Critical and Miscellaneous Writings). 


2. Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 


Biography. L. Stephen in D. N. B. John Forster, Life of C. D. M. 
Dickens, C. D., by his Eldest Daughter. R. Langton, The Childhood and 
Youth of C. D. F. Marzials, C. D., G. W. ser. A. W. Ward, C. D., E. 
M. L. ser. 

Criticism. Stephen, Marzials, Ward above. Also G. Gissing, C. D., 
Victorian Era ser. W..Bagehot, Literary Studies. F. Harrison, Early 
Victorian Literature. A. H. Stanley, Sermons, 1870. H. A. Taine, English 
Literature, Vol. IV. W. L. Cross, Development of the English Novel. See 
also Bibliography. 

Works. The author’s editions are published by Chapman and Hall. 

Bibliography. Anderson, Appendix to Marzials, Charles Dickens, 
G. W. ser. Shepherd, Bibliography of Dickens. 

Readings. Pickwick Papers. +David Copperfield. Great Expecta- 
tions. 

OUTLINE oF StupY 


General Aspects. Reaction from the Romantic school to partial real- 
ism in Dickens. Dickens’s relation to Smollett; his relation to his times 
(humanitarianism). 

His Personality. Characteristics — observation of significant, exter- 
nal detail; his mimetic, dramatic faculty; his sensitive, impetuous tempera- 
ment; his humanitarianism, directed toward the poor and the oppressed; 
his broad humor and zest of life. 

Characteristics of his Art. Study of Sketches by Boz for dominant 
qualities. His realism illustrated by novels of contemporary London life 
(e. g., Pickwick Papers), and of social questions of his day (e.g., Oliver 
Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, Little Dorrit). His dominant idealism studied 
in characters like Pecksniff (Martin Chuzzlewit), Little Nell (Old Curi- 
osity Shop), Micawber (David Copperfield), Gradgrind (Hard Times) ; 
characters of one idea; character out of characteristic; vitality of Dickens’s 
characters. Advantages and limitations of this method. Study of inci- 
dent — scenes of pathos and humor; idealism in the grotesque. Plot 
structure — peripatetic plot of Pickwick; the biographical plot of Nicholas 
Nickleby, David Copperfield. The later complicated plot (¢.g., Great 
Expectations). Cf. Wilkie Collins (1824-1889) and Charles Reade. His 
happy endings criticized. His novels of purpose (humanitarian) — Oliver 
Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, Little Dorrit, Great Expectations; their influ- 
ence. Dickens’s humor, his supreme quality; his method in humor of 
character and scene. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. A study of Sketches by Boz: (i) origin, 
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(ii) characteristics. 2. A study of Dickens’s realism in Oliver Twist. 
3. Dickens’s idealism in (i) his villains, (ii) his heroines, (iii) his end- 
ings. 4. Dickens’s Christmas Books. 5. Dickens’s characterization com- 
pared with Moliére’s (e. g., Pecksniff and Tartuffe). 6. Dickens’s rela- 
tion to Smollett and the picaresque novel. 


3. William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863) 


Biography. L. Stephen, D. N. B. W. Pollock, Ency. Britannica. 
Mrs. R. Ritchie, introds. Biographical ed. of his works (Harper). H. 
Merivale and F. Marzials, W. M. T., G. W. ser. A. Trollope, W. M. T., 
E. M. L. ser. T. G. L. Melville, Life of W. M. T. (2 vols.). 

Criticism. As above; also Dr. J. Brown, Thackeray: His Literary 
Career. P. Bayne, Essays in Biography and Criticism. W. Bagehot, Lit- 
erary Studies, II. B. Taylor, Critical Essays. F. Harrison, Studies in 
Early Victorian Literature. W. S. Lilly, Four English Humorists. H. A. 
Taine, English Literature, Vol. IV. W. L. Cross, Development of the 
English Novel. 

Works. Published by Smith, Elder. The Biographical ed. (Harper) 
is noteworthy. 

Bibliography. Anderson, Appendix to Thackeray, G. W. ser. 

Readings. Vanity Fair. Henry Esmond. The Newcomes. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Thackeray's Personality. Birth in India; school at Charterhouse; 
student at Cambridge; art student in Paris. Nature tender, valuing private 
affections; given to satire and burlesque; fascinated by the hypocrisy and 
selfishness of society; artistic, even bohemian, nature; his birth, fortune, 
education as a gentleman (cf. The End of the Play). Limitations of 
Thackeray’s life and sympathies; his constitutional weakness. His tem- 
perament shows union of sensibility and keen discrimination of character 
—the usual basis of English humor. 

Thackeray's Method of Fiction. His reaction from romance — Barry 
Lyndon, 1844, Rebecca and Rowena, 1850. His burlesque of social shams 
— The Snobs of England, 1846-47. The culmination of his censorial 
period in Vanity Fair, 1847-48. Its character as a novel of manners; its 
realistic method; its double plan developing the contrast of fine society 
and the private affections; its alleged cynicism. The novels after Vanity 
Fair follow the twofold plan, in plot and character; but the tone softer, 
more humane — the private affections with society as the relief. Penden- 
nis, 1848-50, the making of a man. Henry Esmond, 1852, the twofold 
contrast in women. The Newcomes, 1855, the making of a woman, the 
finished gentlewoman and gentleman. The Virginians, 1857-59; Thack- 
eray’s genius exhausted. 

His Art. Thackeray’s relation to Fielding. His realism in plot 
structure — characters conceived and related determine the plot. Thack- 
eray’s participation in the story. His realism in characterization — no 
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character perfect or extraordinary. His style the perfection of easy, 
conversational English of the finished gentleman. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Thackeray’s attitude toward contempo- 
rary fiction, shown in Prize Novelists. 2. How does Vanity Fair reflect 
the contemporary movement of English thought? 3. The biographical 
elements of Pendennis. 4. The plot-structure of Henry Esmond. 5. 
Henry Esmond as an Historical Romance. 6. Compare Dickens and 
Thackeray in the treatment of hypocrisy (Martin Chuzslewit and Vanity 
Fair). 7. What are the exact limitations of Thackeray's view of life 
and of his field as a novelist? 


4. Charles Reade (1814-1884) and Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) 


CHARLES ReEApe. Biography. Charles Kent, in D. N. B. W. Minto, 
in Ency. Brit. C. Reade, Charles Reade, a Memoir. 

Criticism. As above; also Fortnightly Review, October, 1884. A. C. 
Swinburne, Miscellanies. W. L. Cross, The Development of the English 
Novel. 

Works. Published by Chatto and Windus (London) and Harper 
(New York). 

Bibliography. See Poole’s Index for periodical essays. 

Reatings. +Foul Play. Griffith Gaunt. The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

CuarLes Kincstey. Biography. L. Stephen, in D. N. B. T. Hughes, 
Pref. Alton Locke (ed. of 1881, Macmillan). Dr. Rigg, Pref. Modern 
Anglican Theology. J. J. Ellis, C. K. (Nisbet). Authoritative life is 
C. K.: His Letters and Memories of His Life (ed. by his wife, 2 vols., 
also (abbreviated) 1 vol.). 

Criticism. Rigg (see above). M. Kaufmann, Charles Kingsley: 
Christian Socialist and Social Reformer. C. W. Stubbs, C. K. and the 
Christian Socialist Movement. V. Scudder, Social Ideals in English Let- 
ters. L. Stephen, Hours in a Library, III. F. Harrison, Early Victorian 
Literature. 

Works. Ed. of 29 vols. Macmillan. Various cheap reprints. 

Readings. +Water Babies. +Alton Locke. Westward Ho! Poems— 
“O that we two were Maying” (in Saint’s Tragedy), Sands of Dee, 
Three Fishers, Ode to North-East Wind, Ballad, Lorraine, Young and 
Old (in Water Babies). 


OUTLINE oF Stupy 


Social Condition about 1848. The Industrial Revolution. The new 
conditions of the masses. General revolutionary conditions in Europe 
about 1848. Inadequacy of the Reform Bill of 1832. The humanitarian 
movement (abolition of slave-holding in British dominions, 1833, new 
Poor Law, 1834, national education, 1834, etc.). Trades-Unions. Chart- 
ism. Socialism. Reflex of the era in the work of Dickens, Tennyson, 
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FREDERICK DENISON Maurice (1805-1872), THomAs HuGues (1822-1896), 
Charles Reade, Charles Kingsley. 

Charles Reade. Reade’s humanitarian spirit; his sombre view of 
the struggle of life; his realistic method — inquiries, note-books, news- 
papers, blue-books, commissions (cf. Zola) ; his interest in drama, the suc- 
cession of dramatic crises in his novels. The humanitarian purpose of his 
work; his themes: prisons and convict life —J#’s Never too Late to Mend, 
1856; management of lunatic asylums, Hard Cash, 1863; ship-knackers, 
Foul Play, 1869; the outrages of trades-unions— Put Yourself in His 
Place, 1870; the woman question—A Terrible Temptation, 1871, A 
Woman-Hater, 1877; the marriage problem — Griffith Gaunt, 1866. The 
last named, in the author’s opinion, his greatest novel; in the critics’ 
opinion, the greatest is the historical novel of manners, The Cloister and 
the Hearth, 1861. Reade’s living portraiture of the heroine in Peg Wof- 
fington, 1853, and Christie Johnstone, 1853. His limitations as a master 
of style. 

Charles Kingsley. His Temperament. The versatility of his genius 
—as clergyman, novelist, poet, political economist, historian. His Devon- 
shire birth and breeding (cf. Westward Ho!); his Cambridge life (cf. 
Hereward). Influence of Coleridge, Carlyle, F. D. Maurice. Conflict with 
the Tractarians. His Christian Socialism. 

His Novels. The socialistic and humanitarian movement in Yeast, 
1848, and Alton Locke, 1850. Kingsley’s descriptive power. The didactic 
purpose of these novels, in religion and in social science. Love as a mo- 
tive and principle of life. Artistic limitations of the humanitarian novel. 
The improvement of English social conditions (pref. to Two Years Ago); 
Kingsley’s historical novels: Hypatia, 1853, Westward Ho! 1855, Here- 
ward, 1866. His splendid themes, scenic power, romantic vigor, his- 
torical sympathy; limitations. Reflection of scientific thought in Two 
Years Ago, 1857. Water Babies, 1863, its sympathy with child life, its 
new principles of education; its style. 

Kingsley as Poet. His Prose Idylls. His Saint’s Tragedy: its social 
message. His lyrics of Sands of Dee, Three Fishers, etc., his most lasting 
contribution to literature. 

“.Essays and Discussions. 1. The Novel of Purpose defined and il- 
lustrated and criticized in a study of one of Charles Reade’s novels. 2. 
Reade’s realistic method. 3. Kingsley’s characteristics studied in Water 
Babies. 4. Kingsley’s relations as thinker to Carlyle and Maurice. 5. 
Christian Socialism as the theme of Alton Locke. 6. Kingsley as a nature 
poet in his novels (cf. Yeast or Westward Ho!) and essays (Prose 
Idylls). 7. The historical romance in Lytton, Dickens, Reade, Kingsley, 
George Eliot. 
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5. Charlotte Bronté (1816-1855); Anthony Trollope (1815-1882); 
Mrs. Gaskell (1810-1865) 


CHARLOTTE Bronte. Biography. L. Stephen in D. N. B. See also 
Ency. Britannica. The authoritative life is Mrs. Gaskell, Life of C. B. A. 
Birrell, C. B., G. W. ser. C. Shorter, C. B. T. W. Reid, C. B. A. M. 
F. Robinson, Emily Bronté, in Eminent Women ser. F. A. Leyland, The 
Bronté Family. E. T. Mason, Personal Traits of British Authors. 

Criticism. As above; also P. Bayne, Two Great Englishwomen. L. 
Stephen, Hours in a Library, III. F. Harrison, Early Victorian Literature. 
G. K. Chesterton, Varied Types. Mrs. H. Ward, introductions to works. 
Swinburne, A Note on C. B. Montégut, etc. 

Works. Collected ed. of the works of the Brontés (with introduc- 
tions by Mrs. H. Ward), published by Harper. Also by Smith, Elder, and 
by Dent. 

Readings. tJane Eyre. Shirley. Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights. 

ANTHONY TroLLope. Biography. R. Garnett, in D. N. B. A. 
Trollope, Autobiography. Mrs. Trollope, Life of Frances Trollope. 

Criticism. H. James, Partial Portraits. F. Harrison, Early Victorian 
Literature. G. Saintsbury, Corrected Impressions. L. Stephen, National 
Review, vol. 38, p. 68. W. F. Lord, Nineteenth Century, vol. 49, p. 805. 

Works. Published by Chapman (London), and Dodd, Mead (New 
York). 

Readings. The Warden. +Barchester Towers. The Last Chronicle 
of Barset. 

ELIzABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL. Biography. A. W. Ward in D. N. B. 
Mrs. A. T. Ritchie, Preface to Cranford (Macmillan). 

Criticism. As above; also W. Minto, Fortnightly Review, vol. 24 
(1878). 

Works. Published by Smith, Elder. 

Readings. +Cranford. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Brontés. Charlotte Bronté (1816-1855), Emily Bronté (1818- 
1848), Anne Bronté (1820-1849). Irish and Cornish parentage; York- 
shire breeding; experience of Thornton and Haworth, Yorkshire; the 
children’s lives of idea and imagination ; formation of the passionate, aspir- 
ing nature of Charlotte Bronté. The study of her character in Villette. 
The relation of her work to her experiences in Haworth and Brussels. The 
poetry of the sisters, Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, 1846. Their 
first novels, The Professor (Charlotte Bronté), Wuthering Heights (Emily 
Bronté), Agnes Gray (Anne Bronté). Comparison of the sisters. Char- 
lotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, published in 1847, Shirley, 1849, Villette, 1853. 

The realistic method in Charlotte Bronté’s work; the interest of its 
Yorkshire setting — factory, village, moor; her strong fresh characteriza- 
tion both of men and women; her perception of the suffering, passionate 
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woman soul; her feeling for the intense moments of nature and human 
life. Her power in the love story greatest among English novelists. 

Trollope. The Trollopes a remarkable family — Mrs. Frances Trol- 
lope (1780-1863), and her sons Thomas Adolphus (1810-1892), and An- 
thony (1815-1882). Trollope’s life — post-office inspector in southwest 
England and Ireland. His theory and practice of fiction (see his Auto- 
biography, 1883). His standing depends upon the Barsetshire series: The 
Warden, 1855, Barchester Towers, 1857, Doctor Thorne, 1858, Framley 
Parsonage, 1861, The Small House at Allingham, 1864, The Last Chronicle 
of Barset, 1867. To these may be added Orley Farm, 1862. The centre 
of the series, Barchester Cathedral (Salisbury); the characters ‘ cathe- 
dral society,’ with the usual associated characters of provincial life; the 
incidents, the everyday happenings of provincial life, in which the interest 
is intensified by the relations with the great world of London. This new 
field of fiction has a purely realistic treatment which resulted in a series 
of lasting characters, e. g., Archdeacon Grantly and Eleanor Bold, and in 
strong scenes irradiated with the comic spirit. Trollope’s continuation of 
the political novel in Phineas Finn, the Irish Member, 1869, etc. Trol- 
lope’s art is purely objective, without bias or prepossession —in this re- 
spect the most thoroughgoing realist in English fiction, the historian of 
English provincial life in the middle Victorian period. 

Mrs. Gaskell. The relation of Mrs. Gaskell to the humanitarian 
novel— Mary Barton, 1848, a story of factory operatives. The ethical 
formula of sin and retribution as a basis of plot — Ruth, 1853. Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s life at Knutsford, Cheshire, in relation to Cranford, 1853, her minia- 
ture classic; its record of bygone feminine society. Mrs. Gaskell’s work on 
its tragical side as a preparation for George Eliot. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Is Jane Eyre the best love-story in Eng- 
lish? 2. A study of the character of Rochester in Jane Eyre and his 
influence on subsequent characterization. 3. Compare Jane Eyre and 
Maggie Tulliver. 4. Discuss the significance of Jane Eyre in the de- 
velopment of modern womanhood. 5. A study of Wuthering Heights. 
6. A comparison of the Bronté sisters. 7. Trollope’s theory and practice 
of realistic art compared with Thackeray’s. 8. A study of the series 
The Chronicles of Barset. 9. Compare Jane Austen in Emma and Mrs. 
Gaskell in Cranford. 10. What development of the sociological novel 
did Mzs. Gaskell effect. 


5. George Eliot (1819-1880) 


Biography. L. Stephen, in D. N. B. Authoritative— J. W. Cross, 
G. E.’s Life as Related in Her Letters and Journals (Harper). Mono- 
graphs — O. Browning, G. E., G. W. ser. L. Stephen, G. E., E. M. L. 
ser. M. Blind, G. E., Famous Women ser. 

Criticism. As above; also R. H. Hutton, Essays, Il, and Modern 
Guides of English Thought. F. W. H. Myers, Essays, II. G. W. Cooke, 
George Eliot. E. Dowden, Studies in Literature. J. Sully, Mind, Vol. VI 
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(1881). F. Harrison, The Choice of Books, Early Victorian Literature. 
H. James, Partial Portraits. W. L. Lilly, Four English Humourists. W. 
L. Cross, Development of the English Novel. S. Lanier, The English 
Novel. French criticism by E. Scherer, J. Darmesteter, Brunetiére. 

Works. Issued by various publishers. 

Bibliography. Anderson, in Appendix to G. E., in G. W. series. 

Readings. +Scenes of Clerical Life. The Mill on the Floss. Middle- 
march. 

OUTLINE oF StupDYy 


Life. Warwickshire birth and breeding — South Farm, Arbury, Griff 
House, Foleshill Road, Coventry. Intellectual and religious interests. Her 
philosophy of life at twenty-one years. Intercourse with the Brays; 
Strauss, Life of Jesus. Geneva. The Westminster Review and its set. 
Joun Stuart Mitt (1806-1875), Herpert Spencer (1820-1904), GEORGE 
Henry Lewes (1817-1878). The Positivist philosophy. The union with 
Lewes. Interest in science. Reading and critical work in the novel. George 
Eliot’s immense preparation. 

Her Fiction. Progress of English thought on the woman ques- 
tion illustrated in Mrs. Godwin, Charlotte Bronté, Tennyson, Rus- 
kin. First period — Warwickshire novels: Scenes of Clerical Life, 1857- 
58; Adam Bede, 1859; The Mill on the Floss, 1860; Silas Marner, 1860. 
Second period — Material from history and contemporary movements: 
Romola, 1862-63; Felix Holt (radical politics), 1866; Middlemarch, 1871- 
72 (marriage problem) ; Daniel Deronda, 1876 (repatriation of the Jews). 

Method of her Art. WHer realism proclaimed in Scenes of Clerical 
Life; her themes, the tragedy and comedy of commonplace lives; illustra- 
tion of the growing influence of democracy in art. Her emphasis on 
moral crises; her favorite situation the juxtaposition of antipathetic na- 
tures, especially in the marriage relation. Her method of resolving the 
crisis; its failure. Her philosophy of the situation — growth through suf- 
fering, duty; degeneration through pleasure and selfishness. Her analytic 
method — her philosophic comment. Is her genius pre-eminently artistic or 
philosophic? The intellectuality and sombre tone of her work — partial re- 
demption in humorous minor characters. Her great contribution to the 
developing portraiture of women. Her failure in men, except genre 
characters. Her wealth of realistic detail; her picturesqueness in land- 
scape (cf. The Mill on the Floss). 

Her Poetry. The Spanish Gypsy, 1868. The Positivist’s hymn — 
“O may I join the choir invisible.” 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The permanent characteristics of George 
Eliot revealed in Scenes of Clerical Life. 2. Does George Eliot show her 
Positivist philosophy in her novels? 3. In what ways did George Eliot’s 
union with George Henry Lewes affect her literary work? 4. The use 
of nature background in The Mill on the Floss. 5. Compare and contrast 
George Eliot and George Sand. 
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6. George Meredith (1828- ) 


Biography. No biography published. A few details given by Mrs. 
Gilman, The Pilgrim’s Scrip. 

Criticism. Le Gallienne, G. M.: Some Characteristics. H. Lynch, 
G. M.: A Study. E. Henley, Views and Reviews. W. C. Brownell, Vic- 
torian Prose Masters. J. M. Barrie, “G. M.’s Novels,’ Contemporary 
Review, October, 1888, Vol. 54. P. E. Moore, Atlantic Monthly, 
October, 1899, Vol. 84. Fortnightly Review, May, 1896, Vol. 65. His 
poetry is treated by E. Dowden, New Studies in Literature. W. Watson, 
Excursions in Criticism. 

Works. Published by Chapman, also by Archibald Constable (Lon- 
don), and Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York). 

Bibliography. None. 

Readings. +Richard Feverel. The Egotist. Diana of the Crossways. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Life and Temperament. English birth and German education; law, 
journalism, literary criticism. Intercourse with Rossetti; marriage with 
the daughter of THomas Love Peacock (1785-1866). Cosmopolitan out- 
look — interest in human progress. Balance of physical and mental vigor 
(see J. McCarthy’s Reminiscences). Aspect of his mind revealed by his 
poems — Modern Love, 1862, Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, 1883, 
A Reading of Earth, 1888; love of nature and the natural, belief in right 
passion and right reason, supremacy of reason for the solution of modern 
problems. 

His Field of Fiction. The Romantic beginning — The Shaving of 
Shagpat, 1855—the allegory. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 1859; 
its realism — study of a social group in relation to a fundamental idea on 
life; the “comic” treatment of the false in character and social ideals. 
Meredith as philosopher in fiction. 

General Survey. Comparison of Meredith’s philosophy and Brown- 
ing’s. Meredith’s fundamental ideas on the needs of great living — thought, 
courage, love, work; the obstacles to great living through undue control, 
cowardice, sentimentality, egoism, above all the social convention. The 
distribution of these ideas in his various novels. The marriage problem 
especially considered in Diana of the Crossways, 1885, One of Our Con- 
querors, 1891, Lord Ormont and his Aminta, 1894, The Amazing Mar- 
riage, 1895. 

His Art. The conception of the novel as a philosophic unity (cf. 
Moliére); influence of Moliére on ‘the comedy in narrative’ (The 
Egoist). Meredith’s idea of comedy (On the Idea of Comedy and the 
Uses of the Comic Spirit, 1877). Power and versatility of his characters 
representative of the intellectual and ruling classes; delineation of modern 
womanhood. His style — its intellectual cast, alleged obscurity, its epi- 
grammatic brilliancy, dialogue. Influence of his art on R. L. Stevenson, 
Henry James, especially on Mrs. Humpnry Warp (1851- ), Robert 
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Elsmere, 1881, Marcella, 1894, Helbeck of Bannisdale, 1898, Eleanor, 
1900, etc. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Compare Richard Feverel and Romeo 
and Juliet for the basic ideas and treatment. 2. Report the conception 
of caste in English social life as represented by Evan Harrington or 
Beauchamp’s Career. 3. State and elucidate the theory of fiction under- 
lying The Egoist. 4. Meredith's women; comparison with Tennyson, 
George Eliot, Browning. 5. Are the objections to Meredith’s style valid? 
6. Discuss Meredith’s view that Fiction is Philosophy’s elect handmaiden. 


7. Thomas Hardy (1840- ) 


Biography. None. A few details in A. Macdonnell, 7. H., Contem- 
porary Writers ser., Who’s Who, etc. 

Criticism. A. Macdonnell, T. H. L. Johnson, The Art of T. H. 
J. M. Barrie, ‘T. H., the Historian of Wessex,’ Contemporary Review, 
Vol. 56 (1889). Professor Minto, ‘The Work of T. H.,’ The Bookman 
(London), Vol. 1 (1891). J. N. Robinson, ‘A Study of T. H.,’ West- 
minister Review, Vol. 137 (1892). H. W. Preston, ‘T. H.,’ The Century, 
Vol. 24 (1893). See also Poole’s Index of Periodical Literature. 

Works. Issued by Low (London), and Harper and Bros. (New 
York). 

Bibliography. J. Lane, in L. Johnson, The Art of Thomas Hardy. 

Readings. Far from the Madding Crowd. The Return of the Na- 
tive. +Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Literature of Problems. The latest phase of realism, the litera- 
ture of the problems of life — race, sex, heredity, religion, marriage, edu- 
cation; Ibsen, Tolstoi, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Zola. The development 
in England of the novel of purpose and the problem novel. 

Review of Mr. Hardy’s Novels. His rustic birth in Dorset; educa- 
tion as architect in Dorchester and London. His uncertainty as to method 
at the outset — Desperate Remedies, 1871; his field found in Under the 
Greenwood Tree, 1872. Failure of his middle-class love story — Pair of Blue 
Eyes, 1873, A Laodicean, 1881, Two on a Tower, 1882. Strength of treat- 
ment of country life, group scenes of rustic life, and nature background — 
Far from the Madding Crowd, 1874. Full command of atmosphere in The 
Return of the Native, 1878, The Woodlanders, 1886-87. Comparison with 
RicHArD DoppripncE BLAcKMorRE (1825-1900), Lorna Doone, 1869; WILLIAM 
Brack (1841-1898), A Daughter of Heth, 1871, A Princess of Thule, 1873, 
Macleod of Dare, 1878. The development of local color in the modern 
novel. Hardy’s final stage—the problem novel— Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, 1892, Jude the Obscure, 1806. 

The Problem Novel. The influence of science and sociology in fic- 
tion; the developing field of fiction. The relation of literature to life 
in Ibsen, Tolstoi, Zola. The problem novel an attempt to try a disputed 
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question of life — its artistic conditions. Tess as a problem novel. Ship- 
wreck of realistic art in Jude the Obscure; comparison with Zola’s 
L’Assommotr. 

Mr. Hardy's Art. The inherent weakness of his philosophy as a 
writer of impressions of life; his shifting of the stress from personality 
to situation; his undue use of extraordinary sexual entanglement; his 
analysis of woman (cf. A Group of Noble Dames, 1891) ; his pessimism and 
determinism (cf. Life’s Little Ironies, 1894). Strength in rustic scene and 
rustic character. Style at times great, but flawed; never classic. Prob- 
lem literature of the end of the era — general characteristics of decline. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Draw a map of Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Wessex’ 
and assign his novels to their respective localities. 2. Compare Far from 
the Madding Crowd with Adam Bede, to illustrate how Hardy’s novel 
of country life differs from George Eliot’s. 3. Discuss the use of nature 
background in Tess. 4. Compare Flaubert’s Madame Bovary and Hardy’s 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 5. Criticize the theory of fiction that results 
in such novels as Jude. 


8. Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) 


Biography. S. Colvin, in D. N. B. Authoritative—G. Balfour, Life 
of R. L. S. Biographical materials — Stevenson’s Memories and Portraits, 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Underwoods, Letters, ed. Colvin. L. C. Corn- 
ford, R. L. S. E. B. Simpson, R. L. Ss Edinburgh Days. M. M. Black, 
R. L. S. M. Armour, Homes and Early Haunts of R. L. S. Various recol- 
lections in the periodicals, see Poole’s Index of Periodicals. 

Criticism. See Balfour, Cornford, etc., above. Also S. Kirk, At- 
lantic Monthly, Vol. 60, 1887. H. James, Century, Vol. 35, 1888; North 
American Review, Vol. 170. W. Raleigh, R. L. S. Rosebery, Appreciations 
and Addresses. 

Works. Issued by Chatto and Windus (London), Charles Scribner’s 
Sons (New York). 

Bibliography. None. 

Readings. Essays —Virginibus Puerisque, }Memories and Portraits. 
Poems — The Child’s Garden of Verses. Selected letters. +Travels with 
a Donkey. Novels —7Treasure Island, Weir of Hermiston. Short stories 
— The Merry Men, Will o’ the Miil. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Final Review. Reaction from realism; the revival of romance, cf. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, 1869; the exploiting of new fields, cf. Rudyard 
Kipling and Hall Caine. The influence of Hugo and Dumas on the new 
romance. Stevenson as disciple of Scott and Dumas. His school — J. 
M. Barrie (1860- ), S. R. Crocxetr (1860- ), Anthony Hope 
Hawkins, etc. 

Stevenson's Youth. Environment— born a Scot —city and country 
breeding (Edinburgh and Colinton) ; the record in The Child’s Garden of 
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Verses, 1885; Edinburgh and Sir Walter Scott; Edinburgh University; 
his talent for friendships; his devotion to out-of-doors, the ‘thrill of 
things’; his devotion to writing — his ‘ way to learn to write.’ 

As Essayist. Virginibus Puerisque, 1881, Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books, 1882, Memories and Portraits, 1887. The romanticist’s philos- 
ophy of life. Stevenson’s books of travel—An Inland Voyage, 1878, 
Travels with a Donkey, 1879, etc.—their personal charm. His letters — 
their racy style. Stevenson’s style—a master in the personal, conver- 
sational style of Hazlitt and Lamb. 

As Novelist. His view of romance (Memories and Portraits). His 
novels classified illustrate almost every type of romance; his work a con- 
stant experimentation on the romantic pipe down to Weir of Hermiston. 
Illustration of his romantic method in Treasure Island, 1882. Study of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde as the romantic treatment of a psychological 
problem (cf. George Eliot’s method). Development of Stevenson’s powers 
of characterization from Kidnapped, 1886. His developing portrayal of 
womanhood. Stevenson's limitations as novelist —an experimenter, not 
a master; his effectiveness in scene and incident. His method in the his- 
torical novel compared with Scott and Dumas. Command of the whole 
attained in Weir of Hermiston (unfinished), 1806. 

The End of the Victorian Novel. The schools of Meredith, Hardy 
and Stevenson; decadence of the novel. The new school: Rupyarp 
KrpLinc (1865- ). 

Essays and Discussions. 1. A study of Stevenson’s books of travel. 
2. Stevenson’s view of Scott, Dumas, and romantic art (see Memories 
and Portraits). 3. Compare Scott’s Rob Roy with Kidnapped and Ca- 
triona. 4. Study of the romantic treatment of a psychological theme in 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 5. Stevenson as letter writer. 6. Stevenson’s 
style. 7. Has the Novel, for our time, had its day? 


IV. VICTORIAN POETRY 


1. Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-1892) 


Biography. A. Ainger, in D. N. B. Authoritative —H. Tennyson, 
A. Lord T., A Memoir. A. Waugh, A. Lord T. A. Lyall, A. T., E. M. L. 
ser. A. Lang, A. T., Modern English Writers ser. A. T. Ritchie, Recol- 
lections of T., Ruskin and Browning. W. McN. Dixon, A T. Primer. 

Criticism. As above; also S. Brooke, T., His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life. L. Stephen, Studies of a Biographer, 11. MacCallum. 
T.’s Idylls and Arthurian Story. F. W. Robertson, Jn Memoriam. M. 
Luce, A Handbook to the Works of Alfred Tennyson. 

Works. Published by Macmillan. 

Bibliography. W. McN. Dixon, A T. Primer. 

+Readings. The Lady of Shalott. The Miller's Daughter. The 
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Brook. Dream of Fair Women. Lotos-Eaters. Locksley Hall. Morte 
d’Arthur. Ulysses. Lyrics of The Princess. In Memoriam. Guinevere. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Victorian Poetry and the Romantic School. Persistence of romantic 
influence throughout the era; modifications effected by science, democracy, 
history; elements of compromise in Victorian poetry. Tennyson the chief 
harmonizer of the old and the new. 

Tennyson as Representative Victorian. His life and work parallel 
with the era. Characteristic aspects of his work in relation to Victorian 
movements: (i) his poetry of nature uniting scientific exactness and beauty 
of detail; how he differs from Wordsworth and Keats. (ii) His poems 
of social progress and politics— Locksley Hall, You Ask me Why, Of 
Old Sat Freedom, etc. (iii) Of patriotism. (iv) His poem of the woman 
question — The Princess. (v) Of the spirit of the age— Ulysses. (vi) 
Of religious doubt —/n Memoriam; compare Clough and Arnold. Tenny- 
son’s consistent stand for compromise and harmony. 

As Artist. His devotion to beauty paramount. His conscious artistic 
creed in perfect workmanship. Influence of Virgil and Keats on Tenny- 
son. His music of verse, phrases, onomatopoetic power, new rhythms. His 
ornateness. His genius for lyric poetry ; compare Wordsworth and Shelley. 
His modernization of Arthurian story in the Idylls of the King; the alle- 
gory considered. Pathos his supreme quality. Weakness of his dramatic 
power. Tennyson as the English Virgil. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. A study of Tennyson’s impressionistic 
art (based on Mariana and Mariana in the South). 2. Tennyson’s political 
ideas; an exposition and a criticism. 3. The influence of science on 
Tennyson’s thought. 4. A comparison of Wordsworth’s Michael and 
Tennyson’s Dora from the point of view of the history of literature. 5. 
The characteristics of Tennyson’s blank verse. 


2. Arthur Hugh Clough (1819-1861); Matthew Arnold (1822- 
1888)—The Poet 


CLoucH. Biography. L. Stephen, in D. N. B. Mrs. A. H. Clough, 
Memoir (prefixed to works, in late editions to his Prose Remains). S. 
Waddington, Arthur Hugh Clough. C: E. Norton, Memoir, prefixed to 
works (Ticknor). 

Criticism. W. Bagehot, Literary Studies, Il. R. H. Hutton, Essays, 
II. C. Patmore, Principles in Art. J. C. Shairp, Portraits. T. Arnold, 
Nineteenth Century for January, 1808. 

Works. Published by Macmillan (poetry 1 vol., prose 1 vol.). 

+Readings. Qua Cursum Ventus. Duty. The Latest Decalogue. Say 
not the Struggle Naught Availeth. Dipsychus. The Bothie of Tober-na- 
V uolich. 

ArRNoLp. For biography, see p. 38. 
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Criticism. See monographs by Saintsbury, Russell, etc. A. Clough, 
“Review of some Modern Poems” (in Prose Remains). A. C. Swin- 
burne, Essays and Studies. R. H. Hutton, Essays, Il. J. Morley, Nine- 
teenth Century, Vol. 38, p. 1041. See also Poole’s Index. 

+Readings. Dover Beach. Rugby Chapel. Lines Written in Ken- 
sington Gardens. The Buried Life. Thyrsis. The Scholar-Gipsy. The 
Forsaken Merman. 

OUTLINE oF Stupy 


Conditions of English Thought 1840-1860. Years of unrest and tran- 
sition — echoes of the Oxford Movement; the conflict of science and re- 
ligion; the material ideals of industrialism; the conflict with convention. 
Relation of Clough and Arnold to Carlyle, Newman, Tennyson, etc. The 
unity of their lives; their common field — the essential problems of mod- 
ern thought in religion and philosophy. 

Clough’s Poetry. Clough’s making at Rugby—Dr. Arnold’s in- 
fluence —and at Oxford — struggle with the Oxford Movement. Inter- 
pretation of Clough’s character by Arnold, by C. E. Norton. His attitude 
towards life — the questioning spirit; his spirit of living — struggle — Qua 
Cursum Ventus, Say not the Struggle; belief in ultimate right — “Jn 
whom is no Variableness.” His attack on hollow social conventions — 
Duty, The Latest Decalogue. Relation to nature and social movements — 
The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, 1848. His interpretation of the malady 
of his time — Dipsychus, 1850. 

Arnold’s Poetry. Arnold’s early life and training; his relation to 
Wordsworth, Sénancour, George Sand; his ideals in relation to his times; 
his poetry the expression of unsatisfied ideals later to be merged into his 
mission of culture. Arnold’s attitude towards the world— “the sense 
of tears”; towards the problems of his age —to solve, to escape from, or 
to endure. Conflict of his nature with religious doubt — Dover Beach, 
The Forsaken Merman; with the tumult of the modern world — poems of 
Obermann and the grande Chartreuse, The Scholar-Gipsy, Thyrsis. The 
positive elements of faith and strength— The Last Word, The Buried 
Life, Palladium. 

His resolution of pain by steadfastness of spirit, by example of the 
great, by human affection, by nature, by death and the eternal calm. 
Arnold’s method of poetry in the resolution of pain (cf. Shakspere’s Son- 
nets) ; his skill in modulation. Arnold’s as elegiac poet; as narrative poet 
—Sorab and Rustum. Arnold’s style —its lucidity, restraint, polish —a 
classic style. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Arnold's interpretation in Thyrsis of 
Clough’s life, character, and aims. 2. “Clough .. . the truest expression 
in verse of the moral and intellectual tendencies, the doubt and struggle 
towards settled convictions of the period in which he lived” — J. R. Lowell, 
My Study Windows. 3. Clough’s hexameters in The Bothie compared 
with Kingsley’s in Andromeda and Longfellow’s in Evangeline. 4. A com- 
parison of Clough’s mind with Arnold’s (poetic period). 5. Nature in 
Arnold’s poetry; the aspects chosen; relation to human life. 6. Is Arnold 
a Wordsworthian? 7. Arnold’s metrical art. 
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3. Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1806-1861); Christina Rossetti 
(1830-1894) 


Mrs. Browninc. Biography. A. T. Ritchie, in D. N. B. J. H. 
Ingram, E. B. B. Cone and Gilder, Pen Portraits of Eminent Women, I. 
Tilton, ‘Memorial,’ Vol. IV of her works as published by Miller (New 
York). S. R. T. Mayer, Letters of E. B. B.; new ed., ed. F. G. Kenyon. 
Her courtship letters in The Letters of Robert Browning and E. B. B. 

Criticism. As above; also P. Bayne, Two Great Englishwomen. W. 
T. Arnold, in Ward’s English Poets, lV. E. C. Stedman, Victorian Poets. 
E. S. Robertson, English Poetesses. 

Works. Published by Macmillan; Houghton, Mifflin (Cambridge 
ed.), etc. 

Bibliography. None. 

Readings. A Dead Rose. My Kate. A Forced Recruit at Solferino. 
Mother and Poet. +Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

CuRISTINA Rossetti. Biography. R. Garnett, in D. N. B. M. Bell, 
Life of C. R. W. M. Rossetti, Introd. to C. R., New Poems. A. Symonds, 
Memoir in Miles, Poets of the Century. Reminiscences— W. Sharp, 
Atlantic Monthly, June, 1895. K. Tynan, Bookman, Feb., 1895. T. Watts, 
Atheneum, 1895, i. p. 16. 

Criticism. As above; also E. S. Robertson, English Poetesses. West- 
minster Review, Vol. 143 (1805). New Review, vol. 12. See also Poole’s 
Index. 

Works. Published by Macmillan; also by Roberts (Boston). 

Bibliography. In M. Bell, Life of C. R. 

+Readings. Dream Land. Up-Hill. When I am Dead. Goblin 


Market. Amor Mundi. Sonnets — After Death, Remember, Rest, Monna 
Innominata. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Developing Genius of Woman. The question of genius in liter- 
ature—of woman’s genius. Has genius any sex (Madame de Staél) ? 
The relation of the literature of women to the general extension of woman’s 
activity in the nineteenth century. The progressive increase of women 
writers. The early group: Baroness Nairne (1766-1845) ; Felicia Hemans 
(1793-1835) ; Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1806-1861); Lady Dufferin 
(1807-1867) ; Emily Bronté (1819-1848) ; George Eliot (1819-1880). Ele- 
ments of literary advance in these women poets. 

Mrs. Browning’s Poetry. Personal poems of her girlhood life at 
Hope End — Deserted Garden, Wine of Cyprus, etc. Influence of London 
life, literary associates— Mary Russert Muitrorp (1786-1855), Robert 
Browning. Her Poems, 1844; their romantic weaknesses ; Browning's praise 
of them. Influence of Robert Browning — Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
1850. Influence of Italy—Casa Guidi Windows, 1851, Poems before 
Congress, 1860, Last Poems, 1862. Social and artistic questions, especially 
as concerns woman — Aurora Leigh, 1857; the ‘art-novel’ as poetry. Her 
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“new brave thoughts.” Mrs. Browning’s contribution to the liberation of 
woman’s mind. Her lyric genius. 

The Second Group. The general diffusion of literary art. Later 
group: JEAN INGELOwW (1820-1897); Christina Rossetti (1830-1894) ; Avu- 
GUSTA WEBSTER (1837-1894); ALICE MEYNELL (1853-); A. Mary F. Ros- 
Inson (Mrs. Darmesteter, Mrs. Duclaux) (1857-). 

Miss Rossetti’s Poetry. The acceptance of woman’s genius in the 
later Victorian period. Miss Rossetti’s environment of Italy in London. 
Her peculiar temperament. Relation to the Pre-Raphaelites (see p. 43). 
Slight relation to nature and social questions; chief relation to subjective 
experiences; her field the emotions of vain love, death, religious faith and 
expectation. Her ascetic rejection of or exclusion from the sweetness of 
life and beauty of the world— Goblin Market, The Prince's Progress, 
Shut Out. Her mysticism — After Death,W hen I am Dead. Her religious 
poetry “the spiritual poet of our age” (Bishop of Durham) — Amor 
Mundi; comparison with Keble and Newman. Her art — poetic approach, 
use of allegory, of implicit dialogue; her music of verse and suggestive 
rhythms —a fine artist in a narrow field. 

Essays and Discussions.—1. The status of the English woman as 
reflected in Aurora Leigh and in Mrs. Ward’s Marcella. 2. The charac- 
teristics of the Poems of 1844 and of Sonnets from the Portuguese com- 
pared. 3. The relative rank among the great sonnet-sequences of Sonnets 
from the Portuguese. 4. What is Mrs. Browning’s contribution to the 
woman question in Aurora Leigh? 5. Is Christina Rossetti to be classed 
with the Pre-Raphaelites? 6. Is Miss Rossetti’s pathos morbid? 7. The 


poetry of English women of the close of the century; its general 
characteristics. 


4. Robert Browning (1812-1889) 


Biography. E. Gosse, in D. N. B. Mrs. S. Orr, Life and Letters of 
R. B. W. Sharp, R. B., G. W. ser. G. K. Chesterton, R. B., E. M. L. ser. 
A. T. Ritchie, Recollections of Tennyson, Ruskin, and B. A. Waugh, 
R. B., Westminster Biographies ser. 

Criticism. Various primers and introductions—H. Corson, A. 
Symonds, W. J. Alexander, F. M. Wilson, etc. Mrs. Orr, Handbook to R. 
B.’s Works. Berdoe, Browning Cyclopedia. G. W. Cooke, A Guide-Book 

. to R. B. Orr, Sharp, Chesterton, as above. S. Brooke, The Poetry 
of R. B. Browning Studies, ed. Berdoe. Essays by A. Birrell, J. T. 
Nettleship, J. Fotheringham, J. Jacobs, G. Saintsbury, etc. 

Works. Published by Smith, Elder and Macmillan; also Houghton, 
Mifflin (Cambridge ed., 1 vol.). 

Bibliography. Anderson, Appendix to R. B. in G. W. ser. F. Fur- 
nival, A Bibliography of R. B. 

tReadings. My Last Duchess. A Woman’s Last Word. A Toccata 


of Galuppi’s. Confessions. Pheidippides. Andrea del Sarto. Pippa 
Passes. 
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OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Browning's Relation to his Era. The early Victorian public not 
poetic — cf. Tennyson’s slow acceptance; not ready for Browning’s poetry. 
Browning not a poet of the detail of Victorian life, but of the progressive 
speculative spirit of his age: cf. Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin. 

His Three Periods. Beginnings of his poetry — Pauline, 1833, Para- 
celsus, 1835, Strafford, 1837, Sordello, 1840. Great period, 1841-1859 — 
Pippa Passes, 1841, Dramatic Lyrics, 1842, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, 1843, 
Colombe’s Birthday, 1844, Dramatic Romances, 1845, Men and Women, 
1855, Dramatic Persone, 1864, The Ring and the Book, 1868-69. Period 
of decline, 1870-1880. 

His Field and Method. His field of art — men’s inner lives, the his- 
tories of souls (Pref. to Sordello, Epilogue to Pacchiarotto). His favorite 
method —the monologue (cf. Shakspere’s soliloquies) ; the story told, or 
rather suggested, at the supreme moment (cf. Laocoon) and suggesting its 
beginning and its finish; e. g., My Last Duchess, A Woman’s Last Word. 
The type in multiform — Pippa Passes, The Ring and the Book. Brown- 
ing’s interest in the actual human qualities of his characters, not in ideals. 
His revelation of life in many nations and times and types. His cosmo- 
politanism — he follows the human spirit in its countless avatars. His 
freedom from prejudice and convention — Why I am a Liberal. His op- 
timism (including reconciliation of evil) — Apparent Failure; his belief in 
life, in the whole of life — Rabbi ben Ezra; his opposition to convention — 
Respectability; disdain of the low success — Youth and Art; of lukewarm- 
ness — The Statue and the Bust; his belief in a purpose for soul and body 
— Why I am a Liberal. The purpose of life — aspiration, struggle, growth 
towards the infinite. His perception of human passion and aspiration; in 
the scientist — Paracelsus, in the linguist — A Grammarian’s Funeral, in the 
artist — Andrea del Sarto, in the musician — Abt Vogler, in the lover — 
One Way of Love, Confessions, Prospice. Perception of God’s omnipo- 
tence through nature — Paracelsus, of His love through human passion — 
Two in the Campagna. 

His Art. The importance of the dramatic monologue. Its difficulty 
to the average reader. Browning’s disregard of the reader’s convenience 
to reproduce his own thought. Progress of his theme towards the recon- 
dite and of his style towards the intricate and obscure. Was Browning es- 
sentially a psychologist or a poet (cf. George Eliot)? Tennyson and 
Browning compared—the poetry of the passive and of the active 
temperament. 

Questions and Discussions. 1. The influence of Shelley in Brown- 
ing’s Pauline. 2. In what respects does Hamlet’s soliloquy “To be or 
not to be” fulfil the requirements of Browning’s monologues? 3. The 
action and unity of Pippa Passes. 4. The question of the musical quali- 
ties of Browning’s verse. 5. The influence of Italy on Browning's art. 
6. Browning as representative poet of the intellectual movement of the 
Victorian era. 
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5. Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1881); William Morris (1834- 
1896); Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837- ) 


Rossetti. Biography. R. Garnett in D. N. B. T. Watts, in Ency. 
Britannica, A. C. Benson, D. G. R., E. M. L. ser. W. Sharp, D. G. R. J. 
Knight, D. G. R., G. W. ser. E. Cary, D. G. R. Authoritative— W. M. 
Rossetti, D. G. R., His Family Letters, with a Memoir. 

Criticism. As above; also F. G. Stephens, D. G. R., the Portfolio 
ser. E. Wood, R. and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. F. W. H. Myers, 
Essays, Modern. A.C. Swinburne, Essays and Studies. T. Watts, Nine- 
teenth Century, March, 1883. W. Pater in Ward’s English Poets, and 
Appreciations. G. Sarrazin, Poétes Modernes. 

Works. Published by Ellis and Elvey (London). Many reprints. 

Bibliography. Anderson, Appendix to Rossetti, G. W. ser. 

+Readings. The Blessed Damosel. Sister Helen. The Cloud Con- 
fines. The Sea Limits. Select Sonnets from The House of Life. 

Morris. Biography. J. W. Mackail, in D. N. B. Authoritative — 
J. W. Mackail, W. M. F. W. Lee (ed.), W. Morris, Poet, Artist, Social- 
ist. A. Vallance, W. M. 

Criticism. As above; also E. C. Stedman, Victorian Poets. G. 
Saintsbury, Corrected Impressions. W. Pater, Appreciations. A. C. Swin- 
burne, Essays. G. K. Chesterton, H. Cazalis, etc. 

Works. Published by Longmans. 

Bibliography. See Mackail, W. M. 

Readings. Defence of Guenevere, {Shameful Death, {Haystack in the 
Floods (in Defence of Guenevere vol.). Life and Death of Jason. Intro- 
duction to The Earthly Paradise, and jAtalanta’s Race. The Day is 
Coming. 

SwinseuRNeE. Biography. T. Wratislaw, A. C. S., in English Writers 
of To-day ser. New International Ency., Who's Who?, etc. 

Criticism. E. C. Stedman, Victorian Poets. B. Forman, Living Poets. 
J. R. Lowell, My Study Windows. F. Adams, Essays in Modernity. G. 
Sarrazin, Poétes Modernes. 

Works. Collected ed. (six vols.) Chatto (London); Scribner (New 
York). 

Bibliography. R. H. Shepherd, A Bibliography of S. K. Paul, A 
Bibliography of S. 

+Readings. Lyrics of Atalanta in Calydon. A Forsaken Garden. 
Garden of Proserpine. Ave Atque Vale. Tristram of Lyonesse. 


OuTLINE oF Stupy 


The Revival of English Art. Early Victorian art and teaching of 
art. The new romantic movement — influence of Scott, Coleridge, Keats; 
of Tennyson and Browning. Revival of medieval themes and treatment — 
Ford Madox Brown. The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood — Rossetti, J. E. 
Millais, Holman Hunt, etc., 1848-1853; aims— naturalism, epic quality, 
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beauty (Morris). The organ of the Brotherhood for art and literature 
The Germ, 1849; its successor Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1856. 

Rossetti as Poet. The importance of The Blessed Damosel, 1849; 
its relation to Poe’s Raven; static beauty; its Pre-Raphaelite qualities. 
Rossetti’s ballads — Sister Helen — Ballads and Sonnets, 1881. Rossetti’s 
‘criticism of life’ — The House of Life, 1881; the union of beauty and 
pathos; hopelessness of outlook; cf. The Cloud Confines. Rossetti’s art a 
development from Coleridge and Keats; the painter’s qualities. 

William Morris. The influence of nature; love of architecture; of 
Scott; readings (at Oxford) of Tennyson, Ruskin, especially of Malory 
and Froissart. Defence of Guenevere and Other Poems, 1858; part Ar- 
thurian, part feudal romance; a monument of the Neo-romantic movement. 
The Life and Death of Jason, 1867 — Chaucerian narrative; picturesque 
epithets; note of social unrest. The Earthly Paradise, 1868-70; form — 
Legend of St. Brandan, Decameron, Canterbury Tales; its narrative quali- 
ties; picturesqueness ; beauty and pathos; faults of improvisation. Morris’s 
recoil from the ugliness of industrialism; Ruskin’s influence; his work 
as a reformer of the decorative arts; his socialism and socialistic verse — 
Chants for Socialists, 1885, Poems by the Way, 1891; his socialistic ro- 
mances — The Story of the Glittering Plain, 1890. 

Swinburne. His relation to Rossetti and Morris; eclectic forma- 
tive influences — Greek poetry, Baudelaire, Byron and Shelley, etc. His 
critical principles — Essays and Studies, 1875. The rhythmic quality of 
his work — Atalanta in Calydon, 1864, Poems and Ballads, ist ser., 1866. 
His alliterative obsession, his plethoric vocabulary; the note of satiety and 
pessimism, eroticism. Love of liberty, intellectual achievement. Love of 
beauty, musical suggestions (Garden of Proserpine); rhythmic power in 
the stanza (cf. The Forsaken Garden, Ave Atque Vale, choruses of 
Atalanta). His Mary Stuart trilogy — Chastelard, 1865, Bothwell, 1874, 
Mary Stuart, 1881. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Is beauty (as in Rossetti’s poetry) the 
highest aim of the poet? 2. Is Rossetti’s genius prominently that of the 
poet or the painter? 3. A comparison of the artistic ballad (Rossetti) 
and the popular ballad (Percy’s Reliques). 4. W. Morris compared with 
his master Chaucer as a narrative poet. 5. The picturesque and decora- 
tive in Morris’s poetry. 6. The characteristics of Swinburne’s rhythms. 
7. Characteristics of individual poetic genius in the treatment of the 
Tristram story (Malory) by Tennyson (Idyll of The Last Tournament), 
M. Arnold, Tristram and Iseult, Swinburne, Tristram of Lyonesse. 8. Is 
Swinburne’s genius lyrical or dramatic? 9. Does the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement in poetry indicate the decadence of Victorian poetry? 
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6. Alfred Austin (1835- ); William Watson (1858- ) 
Rudyard Kipling (1865- ) 


Biography. For contemporary biographies, see Who’s Who? For 
critical articles, see Poole’s Index, New International Encyclopedia, etc. 

Austin. Criticism. Review of Reviews, vol. 13 (1896), p. 199. West- 
minster Review, vol. 145 (1806), p. 251. E. C. Stedman, Victorian Poets. 

Works. Published by Macmillan. 

Watson. Criticism. Critic, vol. 21, p. 332; 22, p. 154. Bookman, 
vol. 2, p. 182. Atlantic Monthly, vol. 71 (1803), p. 604. Westminster Re- 
view, vol. 130, p. 265. Fortnightly Review, vol. 63 (18905), p. 303. Black- 
wood’s, vol. 158, p. 121. 

Works. Published by John Lane and by Macmillan. 

+Readings. Wordsworth’s Grave. Lacryme Musarum. Epigrams. 

Krptinc. Biography and Criticism. R. Kipling, My First Book, Mc- 
Clure’s, vol. 3, (also J. J. Jerome, ed., My First Book). E. K. Robinson, 
McClure’s, vol. 7. C. E. Norton, McClure’s, July, 1899. Knowles, A Kip- 
ling Primer. G. F. Monkshood (W. J. Clarke), Rudyard Kipling. W. M. 
Clemens, A Ken of Kipling. F. Adams, Essays in Modernity. E. Gosse, 
The Century, vol. 20 (1891). J. M. Barrie, Contemporary Review, vol. 59 
(1891). W. H. Bishop, Forum, vol. 19 (1895). M. Schuyler, Forum, 
vol. 22 (1896). W. D. Howells, McClure’s, vol. 8 (1897). C. E. Norton, 
Atlantic Monthly, vol. 79 (1807). P. E. More, id., vol. 84 (1899). 

Works. Published by Macmillan and Heinemann (London), and 
Scribner, Doubleday, Macmillan, The Century Co., etc. (New York). 

+Readings. The Galley-Slave. Mandalay. Danny Deever. The Eng- 
lish Flag. Song of the English. L’Envoy to Life’s Handicap. L’Envoy 
to Seven Seas. Recessional. Representative short stories: With the Main 
Guard, The Man Who Would Be King, Without Benefit of Clergy, 
Mowgli’s Brothers (The Jungle Book). 


OUTLINE oF StupDy 


The End of the Victorian Era. English poetry at the death of 
Tennyson —the decadence of the Neo-romantic movement; the tradition 
of the earlier poets of the century; excessive refinement, minor themes — 
all marks of the close of the era. Vers de société — Frederick Locker- 
Lampson (1821-1895); Austin Dobson (1840- ); Andrew Lang 
(1844- ). The work of James Thomson (1834-1882); of William 
Ernest Henley (1849- a 

Alfred Austin. The laureates of the century. Austin’s qualities — 
love of nature, especially of English gardens and fields; love of England; 
defects — careless style, propensity for anticlimax, lack of ideas. Repre- 
sents the tradition of Wordsworth and Tennyson. His greatest effort — 
The Human Tragedy, 1862. His tragedies — failures— Tower of Babel, 
Savonarola, Prince Lucifer, etc. Essential talent for lyric poetry of the 
country. 

William Watson. Representative of the literary influence of Words- 
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worth, Tennyson and Arnold. The question of the laureateship, 1892 — 
Lacryme Mausrum. Watson's “ jewelled line and carven phrase” — his 
Epigrams, 1884; literary treatment of nature; his pathos; political poetry — 
Purple East, 1896, The Year of Shame, 1897; agnosticism — The Hope of 
the World, etc., 1897; his lofty style— Coronation Ode, 1902; interpreta- 
tion of literature — Wordsworth’s Grave, 1890; essential genius in elegiac 
verse. 

Rudyard Kipling. New elements in the national life — the unification 
of the British empire, the supremacy of science, machinery, the acceptance 
of democracy and the cosmopolitan spirit; the interest in realities of life 
and work. The new themes of literature; the end of Victorian literary 
conventions. Influence of India and the newspaper office on Rudyard 
Kipling. His Indian Tales— Plain Tales from the Hills, 1887, Soldiers 
Three, 1888, etc.—their fresh themes, their realistic method. Mr. Kipling’s 
creed in L’Envoy to Seven Seas. Application of his spirit and method 
to large new fields, machinery, politics — Life’s Handicap, Many Inven- 
tions, 1893, ‘ Captain Courageous, 1897, The Day’s Work, 1808. His novels 
— The Light that Failed, 1891, Kim, 1901. Interest in the primitive basic 
elements of life —the two Jungle Books, 1894 and 1895. His poetry par- 
allel with his prose. Departmental Ditties, 1896 — English life in India. 
Barrack-Room Ballads, 1892— interpretations of the British soldier on 
service in the East. The development of theme to imperial ideas in The 
Seven Seas, 1896, and to world politics in The Five Nations, 1903. Kip- 
ling’s interest in life and action, in machinery, in the world of men, in 
democracy. He indicates the line of literary development in the twentieth 
century. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Discuss Watson’s interpretation of 
Wordsworth and the romantic movement in Wordsworth’s Grave. 2. The 
laureateship, and the conditions of English poetry that led to the appoint- 
ment of the nineteenth century laureates— Pye, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Austin. 3. The conception of machinery held by John Ruskin 
compared with that held by Rudyard Kipling. 4. Mr. Kipling as the laure- 
ate of the British empire. 5. Does the popular acceptance of Mr. Kipling 
imply decline or regeneration of the popular taste? 6. Discuss the weak- 
ness of dramatic literature in (i) the early nineteenth century and (ii) 
the Victorian era. 7. Has romantic literature remained dominant through- 
out the nineteenth century? Was it dominant at the close of the era? 
8. Estimate the achievement of Great Britain in the nineteenth century 
in the various forms of literature. 











SELEGT BOOKS ON EDUCATION 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A History of Education in the United States, by Edwin 
Grant Dexter, Ph. D., Professor of Education in the University of 
Illinois. Cloth, 8vo. xxi+ 656 pages. $2.00 net. 


This volume deals with the fact rather than with the PAz/osophy of the 
educational history of our country. It is arranged with a view to use in the 
class-room and contains an exceptionally valuable equipment of references and 
bibliographies. 


Butler’s The Meaning of Education . . . ...... . $ 
Dutton’s Social Phases of Education ir Le aa va ee a 
Hanus’s Educational Aims and Values 
A Modern School ‘ 
Cubberley’s Syllabus of the History of Education 
De Garmo’s Interest and Education. . ae 
Herbart’s Outlines of Educational Doctrine 
Horne’s The Philosophy of Education. 
Monroe’s Source Book of the History of Education 
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BaRSSESES 





THE MAGMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta San Francisco 











BEGIN THE YEAR RIGHT 


BY GIVING YOUR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS THE 
BOOK WITH WHICH THEY CAN DO THE BEST WORK 





THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETIC. — Adopted for all public schools 
in the States of Montana and Indiana and by over 1000 cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 


THE HEATH READERS (Seven Books). — Recently listed by the State 
Boards of Delaware and Virginia. 


HYDE’S TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH. — Adopted for exclusive 


use in seven States. Always satisfactory. 


THOMAS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.— The best School 
History published. Adopted by three States. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Wells Mathematics Heath’s English Classics 
Newell’s Chemistries Stevens’ Botany 
Colton’s New Zodlogy Modern Language Texts 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO LONDON 
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TWO GOOD HISTORIES 
MYERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY Revised Edition—A thorough 


revision of this widely-used text-book. It contains all the essential 
suggestions and recommendations contained in the “ Report of the 
Committee of Seven ” of the American Historical Association, and 
meets with gratifying fullness the requirements of the best Colleges 
and Universities. 





ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE.—tThe 
excellence of Robinson’s “ History of Western Europe” has been 
attested by the immediate and widespread adoption of the book in 
many of the best schools and colleges of the country. It is an 
epoch-making text-book on the subject in that it solves in an entirely 
satisfactory manner the problem of proportion. 





Correspondence will receive prompt and careful attention 


GINN & GOMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS 




















STANDARD WATER COLORS 


Ours are Standard because they are 
based on the solar spectrum. We put them 
up in many different styles. They are sell- 
ing rapidly in all parts of the country. Send 
for our new price list. 








We publish Kindergarten Review at $1.00 a year. 





Send for sample copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY GOMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Practical Series 





RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS 


Medium Slant or Vertical Series. Six Numbers, per doz., $0.60 





"THESE series represent the latest and best methods, evolved by a care- 
ful and comprehensive study of the entire subject. They combine 
simplicity, beauty, and utility. The letter forms are easy to master, and 
can be written gracefully and speedily. The copies contain interesting 
and helpful features, within the comprehension of children. In the 
lower books attractive cuts are given in connection witheach copy. An 
additional advantage is that in both series the books are of the same 
size, with the same pictures, the same general forms, and the same copies, 
so that at any time the pupils may change from either style of penman- 
ship to the other without loss of time or waste of effort. 












AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 WasHINGTON SquaRE, New York CITy 














EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Professor EDWARD L. THORNDYKE 


In this book Professor Thorndyke — to a number of social, and especially educational 
problems, the methods of exact science. topics are treated in the light of the most recent re- 
searches and with the aid of modern Statlation! < fe nta The book thus provides those interested 
in education as a profession or as a feature of American life with a sample of scientific method in 
this special field as well as with important information which has hitherto been inaccessible. The 
attitude of the author, who is the head of the department of educational psychology in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the author of numerous original contributions to dynamic 
psychology, is that of a candid and painstaking student of the work that has been done in this field 
and upholds rigorous ideals of scientific accuracy and logic. The book is so written and illustrated 
as to be readable and teachable. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 Broadway, New York 
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he Pratt Teachers’ Agency 707i Avenme 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
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A SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
SuMMER SESSION 1905 Oak ann, MAINE Jury 5 To AuGusT 5 
hw THREE BOOKLETS  %..6.: 


Evolution of the Soul, Personal and Race 
in PHILOSOPHY (Fifty Manuscript Copies) o - oo $1.00 
bi Concerning God and the Church 


i NON SOLIS EX LIBRIS (£xceft Title, English) « $1.00 
Thoughts for Teachers and Clergymen 


a WRITTEN AND HERBERT L. WILBUR OakLanpD 


PuBLISHED BY MAINE 
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I 
i Relief M aps SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS, 
SNE A Pp Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology 
0 {sere . for Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

: THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, MINERALS, ROCKS } 
~—. AND INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS put up in strong cloth-covered cases, 
. and accompanied with model text-book of 60 pages, are easily, in every respect, 
® <- the best and cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 

=< 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 
24 types of invertebrates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Commissioner Harris writes: ‘‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.”’ 






——m os 





i - PRINCIPALS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS 


4 Buy your SCHOOL SUPPLIES direct from The Tower Manufacturing and 
. Novelty Co., 306 Broadway, New York. For soo-page Catalogue and special 
quotations on BOOKS, PADS, etc., to order, address: 


ERNEST MEIERE 
Tower Manufacturing and Novelty Co. 
3006 Broadway, New York 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Hew Work 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 
of the words. The college is Columbia yg eat in 1754 as King’s Co 


Llege. 
The University consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science. 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior year 
of the college, during which year students in the college pursue their studies, with 
the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the faculties of the university. 

Barnard College, a college for women, is financially a separate corporation; but, 
educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. 

Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a sep- 
arate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia University. 

Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the charge 
of the Faculty of Applied Science. 

For the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa- 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is representative of 
all the corporations concerned. 


I, THE COLLEGES. tecture, to which students are admitted as 
candidates for professional degrees on terms 
Columbia College offers for men a course prescribed by the faculties concerned. The 
of four years, leading to the degree of faculty of Teachers College conducts profes- 
Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
to the college must be at least fifteen years diploma of the university. 
of age, and pass an examination on pre- 1. THe Scnoot or Law, established in 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 1858, offers a course of three years, in the 
which may be found in the annual Circular rinciples and practice of private and ye 
ine Colles founded in 18809, offers a” » leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
for women a course of four years, leading te Cc p 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- & 2, 185 f an -_ pore AND 
dates for admission to the college must be URGEONS, founded im 1607, Offers & course 
at least fifteen years of age, and pass an of four years, in the principles and practice 
examination on prescribe ” subjects, the of — and iN “dick leading to the de- 
articulars concerning which may be found 8Te¢ Of Voctor of Medicine. 


in the annual Circular of Information. 3. Tue Scuoor or Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
Il. THE UNIVERSITY. years, leading to a professional degree in 


mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. Tue Scuoors or CHemistry, Enci- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
ively, courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry; in 
t 2 ‘ civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- gineering; and in architecture. 
tory, economics, and public law, (e) mathe- s. Teacuers Coriece, founded in 1888 
science. “Courses of study under afl of 284 chartered in 1889, was included in the 
Ghane facuitics ore open to © aioe of the University in 1898. It offers the following 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain $°UTS€S of study : (a) —— en 
courses under the non-professional faculties 1% = the y= cae t pr nd fatten ae 
are open to women who have taken the first %" te Several Gepartments rs F "BC; 

egree. These courses lead, through the (b) professional a Sa — ¢™ 
Bachelor’s degree, to the university degrees leading to the hn vb gg or — 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. "dary Teaching, on 4 ire ing, 
The degree of Master of Laws is also con- Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Siannal 
ferred for advanced work in law done under Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manua 
the Faculties of Law and Political Science Training; (c) a collegiate course of two 
together. years, which, if followed by a two-year 
ee mage genres. — to 3 degree of 

achelor of Science. Certain of its courses 
III. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. may be taken, without extra charge, by 

‘The Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- students of the university in partial fulfil- 
plied Science conduct respectively the pro- ment of the requirements for the degrees 
fessional schools of Law, Medicine, and of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- Doctor of Philosophy. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
President. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of stud 
and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
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Columbia University Extension Syllabi 





Syllabi of various courses of instruction have been issued or are in the 
press. These syllabi contain outlines of study, bibliographies, and refer- 
ences, and furnish systematic guides for the private student, reading 
circles, and classes of instruction. They are published in two series: 
Series A contains syllabi of College courses or integral parts of College 
courses; Serres B contains syllabi of short courses of public lectures, 
usually of six lectures. 


SERIES A 
A, No. 1 Shakspere—By Professor F. H. Sykes 
A, No.2 Old Testament Literature—By Dr. R. M. Hopce 
A, No. 3. American Literature—By Ciype Furst, M.A. 
A, No. 4 Architecture—Renaissance and Modern—By Professor A. D. 
F. HAMLIN 
A, No.5 English Language and Grammar—By Dr. G. P. Krapp 
A, No.6 History of English Literature—Nineteenth Century—By Pro- 


fessor F. H. Sykes 
History of the English Novel—By Professor F. H. Sykes. 
(In preparation. ) 
A, No.8 Theory and Practice of Teaching English in the Elementary 
Schools—By Professor F. T. BAKER 
A, No.9 Development of Instrumental Music—By Mr. THomas Wuit- 
NEY SURETTE 
A, No. 10 Architecture—Ancient, Medieval, and Oriental—By Professor 
A. D. F. HAMLIN 
A, No. 11 English Composition—By Professor HERBERT VAUGHN ABBOTT 
A, No. 12 The Philosophy of Education—By Professor JoHunN ANGUS 
MAcVANNEL. (Double number, 20 cents.) 


SERIES B 


> 
4 
bd 
x 


B, No.1 The Solar System—By Dr. S. A. MitrcHe.y 

B, No.2 The French Revolution—By Dr. J. T. SHOTWELL 

B, No.3 The Vegetation of the Earth—By Professor F. E. Lioyp 

B, No. 4 Climate and Mankind—By Professor R. E. Dopce 

B, No.5 Metallurgy—By Brapitey Stoucuton, B.S., and Drs. M. N. 
Bottes and WM. CAMPBELL 

B, No.6 The Greatest American Writers—By Ciype Furst, M.A. 

B, No. 7 The Cathedrals of the Middle Ages—By Professor A. D. F. 
HAMLIN 

B, No. 8 Fundamental Problems of Human Nature—By Professor E. L. 
THORNDIKE 

B, No.9 Shakspere—By Professor F. H. Sykes. (In preparation.) 

B, No. 10 Representative German Authors—By Professor R. Tompo, Jr. 


(In preparation. ) 

B, No. 11 Organic Evolution—By Professor H. E. Crampton. (In prep- 

* aration.) 

B, No. 12 Spanish America—By Dr. W. R. SHEPHERD 

B, No. 13 —— German Dramas—By Dr. W. Braun. (In prep- 
aration. 

B, No. 14 The Expansion of the United States—By Dr. C. A. Brarp 

B, No. 15 The Life of Primitive Peoples—By Professor Livincston 
FARRAND 

B, No. 16 IJndustrialism and Democracy—By Dr. C. A. Bearp. (Ready 
November 30.) 


Price 10 cents per copy, except where otherwise stated. Address: Ex- 
tension Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University 





Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 
school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 
Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and practice 


Courses of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, English, Fine 
of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, 
Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 


Physical Education. Other courses of instruction supplementary 
to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic 
Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; 
German, 2 courses; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses; 
Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 

Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


Teachers schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
Schools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 

Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 


Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, (h) Manual Training, and (k) Physical 
Education; (3) Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students 
holding the degree of B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 


The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 


Admission legiate Course— completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses — (a, b, c, and k above) completion of the Collegiate 
ments Course or its equivalent in an approved college or graduation from 


an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, h) same as for (a) and (b) 
or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
—college graduation or its equivalent. 


Fellowshi Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $150; 
and a in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 


of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholarships of $150 each, 
Scholarships and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 
For circulars and information, address the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 
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